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CHAPTER VIII. 

YEAR had passed since the return of Lucy 

to the home of her childhood; a year in 
which her character had matured rapidly, and 
in which her girlish figure had rounded into 
the woman’s fuller outline. Every day she 
seemed to grow more beautiful, more dignified, 
more lovely in spirit, yet only a few of the 
regular visitors of the family had seen her, or 
really knew of her presence in the house. 
More than once she had been mistaken for 
Ella’s nurse, when in the parlor with her little 
charge, Pauline neglecting or purposely omit- 
ting an introduction. 


But the life of this sweet maiden, even under ° 


the unfavorable circumstances by which she 


was surrounded, glided on in sunshine. The ‘ 


good dwell in regions where storms of passion 
do not break, and where the shadows of evil 
n ver darken over the pleasant landscapes. 
Outwardly there may be cloud and tempest, 
but inwardly all is serene. 

During this year, Lucy won her way clear 


down into her father’s heart. She drew closer ‘ 
and closer to him by gentle and almost imper- | 


ceptible intrusions, until she stood so near that 


he felt the tenderness, sweetness and purity of ‘ 


her inner life. No selfishness opposed itself to 


his selfishness; no vanity annoyed him; no ) 
pride flaunted itself offensively ; nothing about ? 
Lucy hurt or chafed him; but he always felt ‘ 


calmer and more peaeeful when she was near 
him. 

And what was more than all this, and better 
for the man, she drew his thoughts towards a 


charitable regard for others, and so transfused ‘ 
into him her spirit at times, that good deeds to » 


others flowed from him through her, as a me- 
dium of benefaction. 
And so she wrought, at times, a double bless- 


( ing, one for her father, and one for the children 
‘ of want and suffering. 

Ella, under her wise and loving care, had 

put off the unhappy tempers which made her 
2 disliked by every member of the household. 
She had grown gentle, tractable, and full of 
winning ways, so that even Pauline and Lotty 
had come to tolerate her presence in the parlor 
or sitting-room. 
There had been little church-going in Mr. 
Graham’s family until Lucy’s return home. 
By her the day had always been observed as 
¢ one set apart for spiritual instruction; and 
while with her aunt, she was not only a regu- 
lar attendant on worship, but a faithful in- 
structor of little children in the Sabbath- 
school. 
Mr. Graham owned a pew in one of the 
churches, and thither Lucy went on the second 
Sabbath following her mother’s death. For 
‘ some time she was its sole occupant; then little 
Ella sat quietly by her side, or slept on her lap 
during the morning service, and after a few 
months her father began now and then to bear 
her company. But it was a thing of rare oc- 
currence to see either Pauline or Lotty in 
church. Of late, however, both of them went 
more frequently. The reason of this, however, 
had no ground in a favorable regard for the 
things of religion. Alas, for them! they had 
received no pious teachings in childhood. 
) They could not look back and see themselves 
| as lisping babes, hands clasped, and eyes up- 
> lifted, kneeling at a mother’s side. There re- 
mained with them no memory of holy states, 
when God and His angels seemed very near, and 
the delights of Heaven surpassed in imagina- 
tion all other delights. No—no. 

Their selfish, worldly mother had not been 


¢ to them, in any sense, a true mother, and the 
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shadow of her neglect lay dark on all their 
after lives. Thus it was with Mr. Graham 
and his family, at the period when our story 
opens. 

It was an evening in September, as we have 
written; Mr. Graham had come in just as the 
twilight was stealing down, and deepening the 
shadows that were creeping out from the cor- 
ners of the rooms, and weaving their dusky 
draperies over walls and ceiling. He had 
asked for Lucy, and received the indifferer.tly 
spoken answer that she had “gone cut some- 
where.” Ella had climbed upon his knee, and, 
after trying to read the riddle of his face, but 
in vain, had leaned her head of golden ringlets 
against his bosom. 

“ How long has Lucy been away ?” asked Mr. 
Graham. The twilight was now losing itself in 
darkness. 

“Half an hour or so,” Lotty answered. 

“Do you know where she is?” 

“No, sir. She goes in and out at her own 
pleasure ; and a little too often of late, it strikes 
me.” 

“And you don’t know where she goes?” 
There was surprise in the voice of Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Graham arose, removing Ella from his 
knees as he did so, and setting her down upon 
the floor. He then walked to one of the win- 
dows, and stood there for several minutes, look- 
ing out at the throng of passengers. 

While yet standing there, Lucy entered the 
gate, and, tripping lightly up the steps, rung 
the door-bell. As she came into the parlor, 
her father looked narrowly at her face, and 
saw in it what was very unusual, marks of 
trouble and excitement. 

“Where were you ?” he asked. 

“Tn one of the poor houses at the other end 
of the block,” she replied. 

“What were you doing there ?” 

The way in which Mr. Graham looked at 
Lucy, as well as the tones of his voice, discon- 
certed her. 

“T went to see a woman named Armstrong. 
Her little boy has been away since morning, 
and she is in great trouble about him; I called 
to ask if he’d got home.” 

“You'd better keep away from stich places,” 
said Mr. Graham, coldly, “ Let them see after 
their own scapegraces, It will be a lucky 
thing, for the boy and his mother both, if he is 
drowned.” 

“Oh, father! don’t say that.” Lucy spoke 
in serious deprecation. 
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“T do say it, then; the prison or gallows will 
be spared a victim, and that is something 
gained.” 

“The poor love their children as well as the 
rich, father,” said Lucy, “and suffer as much 
when danger threatens, or evil overtakes them. 
My heart is sad at witnessing the anguish of 
poor Mrs. Armstrong. Her only child, but ten 
years old, is out alone, amid the perils of this 
great city, and she is almost wild with fear,” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

“Not much, I know.” 

“ Has she a husband ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Faugh! let him look after his brat, then.” 

And Mr. Graham made a gesture of im- 
patience and contempt. Lucy said nothing 
more, but took Ella by the hand, and led her 
from the room. 

“TI wish, father,” said Pauline, as she did so, 
“that you would put some restriction on Lucy. 
I don’t think it either safe, prudent or respect- 
able for her to be seen going in and out of some 
houses that she visits in the neighborhood. 
She’ll bring disease home, if nothing else.” 

“What houses does she visit?” asked Mr. 
Graham. 

“She’s just told you of one of them. You 
know its appearance, and the kind of people 
who live there.” 

“What possesses the child!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Graham, moving in a disturbed way about the 
room. 

“T never saw such a girl,” said Pauline. 
“She isn’t like anybody else; she doesn’t do 
things like anybody else. She’s a puzzle to me 
every day.” 

“She’s a good girl, that much can be said of 
her,” remarked Lotty, whether from favorable 
regard for Lucy, or in a spirit of antagonism to 
Pauline, it would be difficult to affirm. 

“Good! Oh, yes!” And Pauline tossed her 
head, and curled her lip slightly. “She’s good 
enough, no doubt; but goodness don’t include 
everything.” 

Mr. Graham sighed, but made no response. 
Lotty said—“In some of my talks with Lucy, 
I’ve now and then thought that it did.” 

A little fluttering laugh from the throat of 
Pauline disturbed the air unpleasantly. 

“You'd better borrow a modicum of that 
virtue from your sister; it would sit on you 
with seh becoming grace,” she said, with 
sarcasm, 

“You may talk as you will,” replied Lotty. 
“But one thing is certain, Lucy can always 
explain herself clearly—always give a reason 
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for what she does, that no argument you may 
offer can set aside.” 

“Oh, as to that, she can talk like a lawyer, 
when she gets under way; but her talk never 
convinced me; she’s too good. This pretend- 
ing to be of no account yourself, and canting 
about living for other people, is a thing I have 
no patience with. It isn’t according to nature, 
and I’ve no faith in it.’ 

“I think even you will not deny to Lucy the 
merit of living up to her profession. Have you 
known her to do a really selfish thing since she 
has been in the house ?” 

“Of course I have,” Pauline said, without 
hesitation. 

“Give a single instance.” 

Mr. Graham, who had been walking the 
parlor floor listening with more than his usual 
interest to the conversation, stood still, and 
turned himself towards Pauline to hear her an- 
swer; but she only flung an impatient word at 
her sister, and he resumed his pace again. 

Lucy joined the family at tea. She had been 
to her chamber with Ella, whom she had left 
there asleep. Her father’s eye scanned her face 
with more than usual interest. He had never 
seen it so veiled by a troubled thought. 

“You are not well,” he said. 

“Oh, yes.” 

The old sweet smile flowed into her face. But 
in a moment or two it flowed back again, and 
left in its stead an expression of concern. 

Pauline made a half ill-natured bantering 
remark, but no one responded. Lucy went from 
the table earliest. 

“What's come over the girl?” said Pauline. 

“Itcan’t be possible,” remarked Lotty, “that 
she’s worrying herself about that woman’s lost 
boy; but I shouldn’t wonder. Well, she is a 
queer one, and no mistake.” 

When Mr. Graham returned with Pauline 
and Lotty, they found Lucy with her face laid 
close to one of the winaows, looking out into 
the street. She moved a little as they came in, 
but did not really change her position. Pau- 
line threw herself upon a sofa, and Lotty re- 
sumed the perusal of a book in which she had 
become interested. 

Mr. Graham, whose mind was not at ease in 
regard to Lucy, commenced walking backwards 
and forwards, through the whole length of the 
spacious parlors, as before tea. Every time he 
turned in his walk towards Lucy, he observed 
her closely. She still kept her place at the 
window, looking into the street, and evidently 
with a strong, but repressed interest. Suddenly 
he saw her start, and clasp her hands together. 
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“What’s the matter, dear?” he asked, with 
so much kindness filling the concern in his 
voice, that Lucy caught his arm in the eager- 
ness of hope his manner had inspired, and 
pointing from the window, said—“ That’s the 
policeman now. Oh! father, dear father! 
Don’t let him take the little boy from his mo- 
ther.” 

“Why, Lucy, what does this mean?” said 
Mr. Graham, as he drew his daughter from the 
window. He spoke with a sternness of manner 
that he did not feel. Pauline started from the 
sofa, and Lotty shut her book. For only a few 
moments was Lucy disconcerted. She was paler 
than usual, but self-possessed, as she answéred 
her father’s question. 

“Tt means,” she said, “that the man you saw 
slowly moving along the pavement just now, 
lingering and looking watchfully around, is a 
bad-hearted policeman, prowling in the neigh- 
borhood, to catch Mrs. Armstrong’s poor little 
boy, on his way home.” 

“How do you know that?” asked Mr. Gra- 
ham. 

“T saw him in at Mrs. Armstrong’s; he’s a 
wicked mgn, and has a spite against the child’s 
father.” 

“If the boy has been doing anything wrong, 
let the policeman take him; and don’t attempt 
to stand in his way,” said Mr. Graham, with 
some severity of tone. 

“There’s no proof against the boy,” replied 
Lucy. “It’s only the policeman’s spite that 
sets him on. Mr. Armstrong struck him last 
summer, down on Staten Island, and now he is 
going to have his revenge. It’s only wicked 
spite, father.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Pauline, lift- 
ing her hands in no feigned astonishment. 

“Lucy Graham!” ejaculated Lotty, equally 
surprised, “ Well, you are making a nice set 
of acquaintances ; upon my word! This beats 
everything.” 

“Lucy, I lay my commands on you once for 
all. Never again ——” 

But Lucy said, in a tone which broke off 
Mr. Graham’s injunction before it was uttered— 
“Stop, father, and hear before you speak. God 
is my witness that I do His work, not my own. 
If I visit the poor, the afflicted, the troubled 
and the oppressed—if my heart yearns to save 
one of His little ones from destruction, will 
you hold me back from the work? No, my 
father !” 

Even Pauline gazed at this sudden transfigura- 
tion of her sister in almost reverent wonder. 
The form of Lucy had erected itself, and put 
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on a dignity of mien that half awed by signs of 
internal power. Her face changed from its 
expression of concern, into one of angelic con- 
fidence—sweet, pure, lofty and reliant. 

“No, my father,” she added, seeing that he 
held back the words which had come to his 
lips, “I must be right with myself—right 
here”—and she laid her hand over her heart. 
Then looking forwards with so saintly an ex- 
pression on her countenance, that both father 
and sisters saw her lifted suddenly above them, 
heavenwards, she added meekly—“ and right 
with God.” 

There followed a space of silence; it was 
broken by Lucy. 

“ Father,” she said softly, yet with an earnest 
persuasion in her voice not to be gainsaid; “I 
want your help to-night in a work of humanity. 
A sentence from you will lift from a poor 
mother’s heart a frightful burden. The poor 
have hearts to suffer as well as the rich. I 
know you will not refuse to utter the sentence. 
Come!” 

And. she drew him to the window, from 
which she had retired a little while before. 

“Well, what is it, child?’ How changed 
was the voice of Mr. Graham—subdued and 
almost acquiescent ! 

“TI don’t see him now.” 
trayed her returning anxiety. 

“Who?” 

“The police officer. I’m afraid he’s caught 
poor Jim. I must go and see.” 

And Lucy moved back from the window, but 
as she did so, Mr. Graham laid his hand on 
her arm, and said—“ Go where, my child?” 

“In to see Mrs. Armstrong.” 

“No, Lucy ; not to-night.” Hespoke kindly, 
but firmly. 

“Oh father! don’t say that.” And she turned 
a pale face and imploring eyes upon him. 

“Your kind impulses, Lucy, are leading you 
to an imprudent exposure of yourself. Remem- 
ber'it is night. You cannot, you must not go 
out alone.” 

“No one will harm me, father. 
God.” 

“My dear child,” said Mr. Graham, touched 
by a tenderness and swayed by emotions new in 
his experience. “It cannot be. God has made 
me your protector, and I must be true to my 
office.” 

“Then go with me, while I do His work.” 
She drew upon her father’s arm, suddenly, and 
he followed her out into the hall. He had not 
observed, until now, that she carried a netted 
hood in her hand. His hat was on the rack 


Lucy’s tone be- 


I trust in 


not far from the parlor door. Lucy reaehed for 
it; and they were passing through the vestibule 
to the street, before Mr. Graham was soberly 
aware of what he was doing. 

“Come,” said Lucy, drawing firmly on his 
arm, on perceiving a sign of hesitation, “J 
must go, and you are my protector.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

On reaching the pavement, Lucy hurried 
forward, always a step in advance of her father. 

“Hark! what is that?” She stopped as the 
cries ofa child rent the air. The sound came 
from a short distance ahead. 

“Oh, father! that’s little Jim. The officer’s 
caught him. Come! come!” And she sprung 
forward, leaving Mr. Graham no alternative 
but to follow rapidly. 

They found a small boy struggling wildly in 
the arms ofa man, who was endeavoring to lift 
him from the ground. His cries were like 
magical words from a conjurer. A crowd, an- 
swering to them, seemed to spring from the 
earth. 

“Stand back,” exclaimed a man, dashing 
through the circle as Mr. Graham and Lucy 
reached the spot. With a strong arm he threw 
the officer aside, and then snatching up the boy, 
fled with him into one of the poor tenements 
that stood near at hand. 

“Who was that? Where is he?” cried the 
policeman, on recovering himself. 

“Tt was the boy’s father. He went into the 
house there,” some one made answer. 

“Was it? Ha!” The light of a gaslamp 
fell over the officer’s face, and revealed its 
devilish expression—no other word conveys the 
meaning. Mr. Graham saw it, and Lucy saw 
it—both shuddered. ‘The man stood for a little 
while considering, and then strode off without 
an intimation of his purpose. As he did so, 
Mr. Graham drew Lucy out from the crowd in 
which they had become involved, and hurried 
back home with her. Her face was ashen pale 
as she entered the parlors, where her'sisters had 
remained wondering at the girl’s strange power 
over their father. 

“Mercy ! What has happened ?” exclaimed 
Lotty, springing up as they entered. “You 
are as pale as death, Lucy.” 

“Think of it—if you had been there all 
alone!” said Mr. Graham, with a serious air. 

“Did you see that man’s face ?” asked Lucy, 
turning to her father. 

“T did. It was the face of a devil; and 
what is more, I recognized the face.” 

“Father!” 
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“Tt is true, my child. That man is all evil. 
I knew him of old; and I pity any one who 
may be exposed to his tender mercies.” 

“Then pity poor Mrs. Armstrong and her 
little boy. Don’t let that wicked man wreak 
his vengeance on them.” 

“How can I help it ?” said Mr. Graham, 
somewhat coldly. 

“Can’t you go to the police station? Can’t 
you dosomething to prevent him taking that 
little boy to the House of Refuge?” 

“The House of Refuge! Why should he 
take him there, Lucy?” Mr. Graham knit his 
brow. 

“Hark! How loudly that bell rung!” 

They all stood silent until the waiter opened 
the door. A woman asked for “Miss Lucy.” 

“It’s Mrs. Armstrong,” said Lucy, running 
out into the hall. ‘“ And Jim, too,” she added, 
in an excited voice. “Shut the door, Robert, 
quickly !” 

Mr. Graham, Pauline, and Lotty followed. 
There stood a woman, white with fear, and 
trembling like a leaf in the wind. She held a 
little boy by the hand, who lifted a pair of 
large, dark, mutely appealing eyes to the face 
of Mr. Graham. 

“Sir, wont you let my little boy hide away 
here? They mustn’t take him off. Oh, sir, 
have pity on us!” 

“For my sake, father, I ask it.” And Lucy 
moved from the woman’s side, and stood with 
her hand upon her father, and her soft, tearful, 
persuading eyes upturned to his face. 

“What has your boy been doing? Why is 
an officer in pursuit of him?” asked Mr. Gra- 
ham, knitting his brows and putting on a severe 
look. 

“T’ll tell you all about it, sir,” said Jim, ad- 
vancing a step or two towards Mr. Graham, in 
so manly a way, and with a countenance so 
open and ingenuous, that the hard, unsympa- 
thizing man was interested in spite of himself. 
The boy then related the story of his adventure 
with the apple-woman, and how he had paid 
for one of the cakes which his companion, 
McBride, had stolen. 

“Where did you go after escaping from the 
officer?” The interest suddenly excited in 
Mr. Graham’s mind prompted this question. 

Jim told his story to the end, not omitting 
his dream of Lucy in the woods, nor failing to 
give a just impression of its influence over him. 
Not only was-Mr. Graham touched by the way 
he looked at her when he repeated the words 
heard in his dream, but Pauline and Lotty bent 
towards him, hanging on his words. They 
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were strangely impressed by so unlooked-for a 
story. That it was simply true, no one felt a 
doubt. Jim’s eyes scarcely turned a moment 
from the countenance of Lucy. Wonder, rever- 
ence, hope in her as an angel, were all written 
on his sun-browned face. 

“Oh, sir! don’t let the policeman take him!” 
sobbed Mrs. Armstrong. 

“He shall not take him, my good woman,” 
replied Mr. Graham, with an earnestness that 
gave her heart full assurance. 

“God bless you for them words,” answered 
the excited mother, whose fears had made her 
almost wild; and she caught the hand of Mr. 
Graham and kissed it. He drew back a little, 
with a feeling of hurt dignity, but did not 
frown. 

“And God will bless you, dear father.” 
Lucy took hold of his arm and laid her face 
against it. 

“You'd better let the boy stay with us to- 
night,” said Mr. Graham. “No one shall re- 
move him; and to-morrow I can make it all 
right at the police station.” 

How suddenly the mother’s face had bright- 
ened, passing from terror to joy. 

Mr. Graham had performed no labored deed 
of kindness; had not gone much out of his way ; 
had experienced no self-denial ; and yet what a 
mountain of fear and anguish had been re- 
moved from a suffering heart! The thought 
was flung into his mind at the moment. 

“Ts so much happiness to be conveyed in a 
few words, so easily spoken ?” 

He said this to himself, half wondering. It 
was a kind of new revelation in his life-experi- 
ence. All at once, there had been enkindled 
in his mind an interest for a poor boy, whom, 
half an hour before, he would have felt more 
like spurning with his foot in angry contempt, 
if he had crossed his way. He saw that a 
wrong was about being done; and in putting 
out his hand to prevent that wrong, had ex- 
perienced a sense of interior pleasure. He had 
tried to shut his eyes, and harden himself into 
indifference, when Lucy almost dragged him 
away towards the dwelling of Mrs. Armstrong; 
but the icy crust which lay over his feelings 
was broken in spite of all this, and his heart 
touched—not very deeply, it is true—with 
human sympathy. 

“You can go home and set your heart at 
rest,” he spoke kindly. “The boy shall be pro- 
tected.” 

“Tl take care of him,” said Lucy; “and 
we wont let him leave here until the danger is 
over.” 
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Mrs. Armstrong looked her gratitude; but 
the light had faded in her face, over which 
anxiety and fear had again come down. 

“You need have no fear about the child,” 
said Mr. Graham, who noted the trouble which 
had again come into her face. 

“Oh, sir, I’m not troubled about Jim. It’s 
all right as far as he’s concerned, thanks to 
your goodness !” replied Mrs. Armstrong. 

“Then what ails you ?” asked Lucy. 

“ He’s got a spite against Matty.” 

“Who?” 

“That policeman.” 

“ What’s his name?” asked Mr. Graham. 

“Tom Blake, they call him.” 

“The same.” Mr. Graham contracted his 
brow a little. He had spoken to himself in 
this brief utterance. 

“Why has the man got a spite against your 
husband ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Armstrong hesitated a moment, and 
then faltered in her speech, as she replied— 
“Because he punished him down on Staten 
Island last summer.” 

“Indeed! Then your husband’s a fighting 
man ?” 

“Oh, no, sir! He’s one of the peaceablest of 
men. He never quarrels with anybody.” Mrs. 
Armstrong repelled the charge warmly. 

“If that’s so, how came he to get into a 
brawl with this fellow, Blake?” 

“ He could not help it, sir. You see, we were 
down there on an excursion. This Blake was 
along. He’d been drinking, and was insulting 
and quarrelsome. He insulted a good many 
women and young girls, but the men were kind 
o’ afraid of him, he was so bold and bullying, 
and kept their hands off him, though they 
threatened a good deal. At last he came up to 
me and said something scandalous. I never 
saw my Matty burn up into a blaze in such a 
sudden way in my life. He’s not'so large as 
Tom Blake. But he leaped on him with a 
kind of tiger-spring, it seemed to me, and 
whipped him in about five minutes so badly 
that he slunk away from the ground, and we 
saw no more of him for the day. I’ve always 
been sorry it happened, sir; but then I don’t 
think Matty was to blame. Indeed, he’s not a 
quarrelsome man, sir. 

“To blame. No, indeed,” replied Mr. Gra- 
ham, who was excited by the narrative. “Your 
husband served the brute just right, and I give 
him credit for administering so wholesome a 
lesson. Well, what happened after that ?” 

“Nothing, sir, to speak of. Theman got ap- 
pointed on the police in a week or two after- 
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wards, and my husband meets him now and 
then on the street wearing his badge. He 
knows, by the way Tom Blake looks at him, 
that if he ever gets, by any misfortune, into his 
hands, there’ll be no mercy.” 

“T’ll see to that, madam,” said Mr. Graham ; 
“you can go home with an easy mind.” 

“He'll carry him off to-night, sir. He’s only 
gone for help,” replied Mrs. Armstrong. 

“He’s no right to carry your husband off.” 

“Tt’s the boy he’s after.” 

“But you see, sir, my husband resisted him 
when he was making an arrest.” 

“ What arrest ?” 

“Of Jim.” “ 

“Oh! Isee—I see. Yes—yes,” 

Mr. Graham spoke quickly, as new light 
broke into his mind. For ashort time he stood 
thinking, and then said—“Tell your husband 
I'd like to see him.” 

Mrs. Armstrong started away at the word, and 
ran down from the front door out into the street 
and homewards. Mr. Graham, without a re- 
mark, went back into the parlor, and retiring, 
as was his wont, into himself, commenced walk- 
ing the floor, with his head down and brow 
strongly contracted. Lucy drew Jim away, 
and took him down to one of the basement 
rooms, where she questioned him more parti- 
cularly about his experience during the day. 

“The street’s a bad place for a little boy like 
you, Jim,” she said, after she had gained a 
pretty clear idea of how he had employed him- 
self from the time he had left home, until he 
started across the river. 

He let his large, clear, intelligent eyes dwell 
on her face, but made no answer. 

“Pitching pennies is gambling, and gambling 
is wicked.” 

He still looked at her, but made no response. 

“Stealing is wicked. Thieves do not go to 
Heaven.” 

“Jim’s not a thief,” said the boy, repelling 
the intimation, his cheek flushing as he spoke. 

“Have you never heard it said, that the par- 
taker is as bad as the thief?” asked Lucy. 

“May be so,” answered Jim. 

“Well, you, by your own confession, eat one 
of the apples that Jake McBride, as you called 
him, stole from the woman whom he ran against 
purposely. That made you in heart just as 
much a thief as he was. There’s no difference, 
Jira. Just think of it. And stealing sends 
people to prison.” 

“Any how, I paid for the cake,” said the 
boy. “I didn’t steal that.” 

“Why did you pay for it?” asked Lucy. 
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Jim looked at her in a puzzled manner, but 
did not reply. 

“ Was it from an honest principle? That is, 
because you felt that it was wrong to steal? 
Think, for a moment.” 

Jim began to look a little confused. His 
eyes fell away from that beautiful countenance 
that bent above him. 

“T wouldn’t have done it,” he said. 

“ What?” 

“T wouldn’t have tried to cheat the woman.” 

“T hope not, Jim. Still, when you shared 
the plunder of Jake McBride, you not only en- 
couraged him to do evil, but became a partaker 
inhis guilt. It cannot be explained away, 
Jim. You did not mean to pay for the cake 
you were eating; and it was only when the 
policeman had you, that the thought of doing 
so entered your mind. It was fear, more than 
honesty, that led you to do right. I want you 
to see this, Jim; for when wesee the wrong that 
is in us, and confess it to be wrong, then there 
is hope of amendment. The street is a bad 
place for boys, as I said a little while ago. 
Just see the evil that befell you in a single day. 
Pitching pennies led to fighting—oh, that was 
dreadful !” 

And the face of Lucy expressed the pain she 
really felt. 

“Two little boys trying to hurt each other!” 
she went on. “It makes me shudder at the 
bare thought. This hand”’—and she took the 
brown hand and looked at it, as it lay in her 
delicate, snowy palm—“ which God gave you 
for useful work, and the doing of good deeds, to 
be clinched in anger, and thrust cruelly into 
the face of another boy. It makes my blood 
runcold. There was murder in your heart, Jim.” 

The boy looked frightened. 

“Yes, murder. You wereso angry, that you 
hated the boy when you struck him, and didn’t 
care what harm came to him from your blows. 
Suppose you’d had a knife in your hand at the 
time?” “3 

Jim cowered a little away from Lucy. She 
was presenting a view of himself that made a 
chill creep over him. 

“Blind with rage—forgetful of everything in 
your angry hate—you did your best to harm 
him; and, if there had been power enough in 
your blows to have killed him, then you would 
have committed a murder. And they hang 
for murder.” 

The child shuddered. 

“Gambling, fighting, stealing—all in one 
day!” said Lucy. ‘Then you wentto a dram- 
shop, and bought liquor with the money im- 
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properly gained; and then, the next tempta- 
tion was to run away from your parents! But 
God saved you from this evil. You’d better 
be taken to the House of Refuge, Jim, than to 
be exposed on the street in this way.” 

“ Mother drove me out,” said the lad, grasp- 
ing at some justification in Lucy’s eyes. 

“That was because you worried her.” 

“ But I didn’t mean to worry her.” 

“You upset a tub of water on the floor, and 
made a great deal of work for her.” 

“T didn’t doit on purpose; the tub fell over,” 
said Jim. 

“Still, it was your fault. You doso many 
things to annoy your mother, that she loses 
patience with you, and I don’t wonder. But I 
think you mean to be a better boy in future.” 
Lucy spoke with a brightening face, and in a 
more cheerful tone of voice. 

“Oh, indeed Ido!” The boy’s countenance 
caught a reflection from hers. “TI wont go 
about the street with bad boys any more.” 

“T wonder if that’s father,” he said, a shadow 
of concern passing over his face, as the bell 
rang loudly from asudden jerk. Before Robert, 
the waiter, could reach the street door, it was 
rung again, and more violently. Lucy and Jim 
came up after the waiter, and stood listening at 
the top of the basement stairs. Mrs. Armstrong 
burst past Robert, the moment he opened the 
door, crying—‘“ Oh! they’ve taken him off! 
They’ve taken Matty off! Three policemen 
caught him as we were coming, here. Oh, sir— 
save him! Save him!’ 

Lucy came forward along the hall, as her 
father met Mrs. Armstrong at the parlor door, 
where she stood, with brimming eyes, and an 
appealing face, before him, adding, in this mute 
way, her influence to the frightened supplica- 
tions of the woman. 

“Was Tom Blake of the number?” asked 
Mr. Graham, in a stern, indignant way. 

“ Yes, sir; I saw him when he put his hands 
on Matty, and his face was so wicked. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear!” Without another word, Mr, 
Graham caught his hat from the rack, and left 
the house. 

The policeman, anticipating resistance on the 
part of Armstrong, who now, for the first time, 
was in his power, hurried back to the police 
station, and giving notice of the rescue, pro- 
cured assistance. 

Two officers returned with him, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the man who had not only 
violently assaulted him while in the discharge 
of his duties, but removed a prisoner from his 
hands. The offence was a grave one. Arm 
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strong made no resistance when the three 
officers presented themselves, 

The evidence against him was so clear that . 
a commitment to the Tombs was at once made ‘ 
out, and he was in the hands of Blake, for re- ) 
moval to prison, when Mr, Graham came hur- ? 
riedly into the police office. 

“Ts your name Armstrong ?”’ he asked, stop- 
ping before the man he saw in charge of Tom ( 
Blake. 

“That is my name, sir,” replied the man. 

“What is wrong?’ And Mr. Graham turned § 
to the principal officer. ? 

“The man has committed the serious offence ; 
of interfering with an officer in discharge of ) 
his duties, and rescuing a prisoner,” was an- 
swered, : 

“Tt is possible,” said Mr. Graham, “that the 
officer’s conduct might not meet your full ap- § 
proval, if it were known in every particular.” | 
And he turned and fixed his eyes on Blake, who 
cowered under their gaze in abashed surprise. ' 

“T know nothing of that,” said the chief , 
officer. “The man will have a hearing to- 
morrow, and if evidence of bad conduct appear 
against the policeman, he will not escape the 5 
consequences. Do you wish to enter bail for § 
his appearance ?” ‘ 

“T do.” ( 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Andrew Graham,” ¢ 

“What is your business ?” § 

“T am a merchant.” Mr. Graham showed ? 
some annoyance at being thus questioned. 

“Where is your place of business ?” 

“ Number — Pearl street.” ‘ 

“ All right, sir. We will take you.” 

And the recognizance was entered by Mr. 
Graham, who said, in a low voice, to Blake, as 
he passed, in company with Armstrong, from 
the police office—“I would like to see you to- | 

} 


morrow morning.” ry 

“Where?” asked the man. 

“ At my store. Come at nine o’clock.” 

“T’ll be there, sir.’ The manner of Blake 
was subdued, almost obsequious. 

“Very well.” ( 


5 


And Mr. Graham passed to the street, Arm- 2 
strong following a few steps behind him. Wien ? 
they reached the pavement, he turned to the ) 
surprised and bewildered man, ard said— 
“ You’ve had trouble with this officer, I hear.” 5 

“No trouble of my own making, sir,” re- ? 
plied Armstrong, respectfully. Then he added ‘ 
quickly—“TI don’t know what to say, or how ) 
to thank you, sir.” ( 

“No matter about that, now,” answered Mr. ) 
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Graham, interrupting him. “You're free for 
to-night. I’ve gone bail for your appearance, 
and I hope you wont run off and throw me 
into the payment of five hundred dollars. 
Though, if you did, it would serve me right 
for meddling in affairs of this kind.” 

“Matthew Armstrong is not an unprincipled 
villain,’ was answered to this rather rude 
speech, and in a tone that rebuked Mr. Gra- 
ham, and inspired him with something like 
respect for the man. 

“Did you know that policeman before your 
trouble with him on Staten Island ?” he asked. 

“No, sir; I never had any acquaintance with 


>) him.” 


“You knew him by sight?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Where had you met him ?” 

“Tn taverns, now and then, and once before 
on a steamboat excursion.” 

“Had you a speaking acquaintance ?” 

“No, sir. He’s a kind of a man that I 
wouldn’t have even a speaking acquaintance 
with.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so.” Mr. Graham 
spoke as if the man’s prompt answer had a little 
relieved his mind. They walked for the rest of 
the way back nearly in silence. Armstrong 
stopped before his own house, and Mr. Gra- 
ham said—“Tll send in your wife and little 
boy if they are still at my residence, as I pre- 
sume they are. Let me see you as early as 
eight in the morning. I shall leave for busi- 
ness about that time. As for the policeman, 
you needn’t give yourself any anxiety about 
him; he’ll not trouble you further, just now. 
But if you’ll take my advice, you’ll look more 
narrowly after that boy of yours. The street's 
not a good place for one like him. If he’d 
been at home or at school, to-night’s unpleasant 
affair would not have occurred. You are not 
fit to have a child, if you neglect him in this 
I marvel at the almost criminal indiffer- 


way. 
What can you have 


ence of'yourself and wife. 
been thinking about ?” 

Mr. Graham spoke with severity. Armstrong 
did not answer, but stood with his eyes on the 
ground. 

“Tt’s amazing,” continued Mr. Graham, “to 
see how shamefully and wickedly people in 
your condition of life neglect their children. 
Is it any wonder that our prisons are crowded ? 
That we have such wretches among us as this 
Tom Blake, for instance, out of whose clutches 
I have just taken you? He was educated in 
the street, just as you are permitting your boy 
to be educated; and in faith he does credit to 
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his teachers, as your boy willalso, if he keeps 
on. Don’t ask me or mine to save him from 
the House of Refuge if he’s caught in bad com- 
pany again. I wont interfere, I warn you, 
now. The Refuge is just the place to save him, 
if you haven’t natural affection enough to keep 
him out of danger. I can’t understand what 
such men as you can be thinking about. 
Haven’t you got eyes andcommon sense? Can 
you walk the street an hour, and notsee that it 
is full of peril for children permitted to ge at 
will? Throw your child into the fire, and will 
he not be burned? Throw him into the sea— 
and will he not drown? Expose him to the 
floods of evil, and the very fires of hell, and 
what hinders him from being lost in them? 
Armstrong! you must do differently from what 
you have been doing. All this trouble which 
has come upon you, is the fruit of your own 
deeds. Don’t look to me for help, if the evil 
you invite finds you out again. I will leave 
you to the consequences of your own criminal 
folly. Good night!’ 

And Mr. Graham strode off, leaving Arm- 
strong half stunned by his severe rebuke, yet 
conscious of its justice. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Graham sat in his counting room, with 
a newspaper in his hand, when the door cpened 
almost noiselessly, and a man came in with a 
slightly stooping figure, and a cat-like tread— 
attitude and motion assumed, or rather in cor- 
respondence with his state of mind—for it was 
plain to be seen in his hard, coarse face, with 
its strongly marked outlines, that, when not con- 
sciously in the power of superior forces, or when 
in power himself, he would be erect and bold. 

“T am here, sir,” he said, as Mr. Graham 
looked. up, but with no other sign of recogni- 
tion than a severe expression of countenance. 

“Sit down.” The man dropped into a chair. 

“So you are on the police,” remarked the 
merchant, coolly. 

“Yes, sir.’ The man sat ill at ease. 

“ How long since ?” 

“ About a year.” 

“Humph! <A year!” 

“Tes; sir.” 

“You must resign, Tom.” 

“Mr. Graham!” Blake—it was the police- 
man who had arrested Armstrong—started up 
as if stung; his face crimsoning, and his whole 
manner disturbed. 

“T have said it; you must resign, sir! How 
dare you take such a position?” Mr. Graham 
showed a stern, almost angry inflexibility. 
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“This is persecution; I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it, Mr. Graham!” The man rallied in 
sudden desperation. 

“Persecution! you talk of persecution! 
Faugh! Tom Blake, this will not do with me.” 

“ But how is a man to grow better, if he’s to 
be driven from every useful work? I’m trying 
to make an honest living——” 

“Honest!” interrupted Mr. Graham, half 
contemptuously. “Yes, like the wolf and the 
hyena. No, Tom! It isn’t in you to be either 
just or humane. What but a spirit of cruelty 
and revenge prompted your action last night? 
You debased the office you hold, and made it, 
for evil gratification, a minister of wrong. If 
you’d dreamed of disturbing me, you would not 
have struck, for spite, in that direction. You 
must not appear against the man Armstrong.” 

“Tl notdoit, sir,’ Blake answered promptly, 

“Very well. Next, as I said, you must re- 
sign from the police.” 

“You press me too hard. I can’t do that, 
Mr. Graham.” 

There was an assured tone about Blake, as 
he said this. 

“Tt must be done. My duty as a good citi- 
zen will not permit me to let a villain of your 
unscrupulous character hold this position.” 

“Tt can’t be done,” said the man, assuming a 
bolder bearing. 

“Very well, Tom; I know my duty, and I 
shall do it.” 

“Do what ?” he asked, with falling brows. 

“Make the proper representations in regard 
to your character and past life, and leave you 
to take the consequences. I have screened you 
from justice too long already. There was a 
time when I hoped, feebly, it is true. that you 
would amend. But when I saw your fiend- 
like face under the gas-lamp last night, after 
the man rescued his child from your clutches, 
I gave youup. You are simply a man-devil, 
Tom Blake, and the good of society calls for 
your imprisonment.” 

“Tt will not be done at your instance.” 

“Why do you say that?” Mr. Graham was 
startled by the look Blake threw boldly upon 
him. 

“ Because your own position, if not safety, is 
involved,’ was the cool, steady, low-spoken 
answer. 

“ How dare you say that to me!” exclaimed 
the merchant. f 

“You drive me to the wall. 
on the defensive.” 

“Oh?” 

“Don’t misunderstand me, sir,” said Blake. 
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“This is no feint—no mere threat. I know the ) identifying the robber at some future time. It 


ground on which I am standing. J shall not 
resign my place; and I warn you not to cross 
my path in that direction. I owe you some 
good will—much, perhaps—but the obligation 
does not rest all on my side. There is some- 
thing away back in the past, that neither of us 
ean forget.” 

“You saved my life and the life of my sister,” 
answered Mr. Graham. “When a boy, my 
rister fell into the river. In trying to rescue 
her, I was dragged out into the stream, and but 
for your courage and promptness both of us 
would have drowned.” 

“T saved your lives at the risk of my own, 
said Blake.” 

“You did, and I have sought, in manifold 
ways, to repay the debt of gratitude which was 
then created. You have been screened from 
the just consequences of evil acts in many in- 
stances. Twice I took you into my employ- 
ment, and both times you robbed me. 1 was 
forced, in self-protection, to cast you adrift.” 

The man looked, with half-closed eyes, and 
lips shut tightly, at Mr. Graham, but with no 
sign of shame, or felt rebuke, on his evil face. 
The merchant went on. 

“My neighbor’s store was robbed while you 
were in my employment. You entered it by 
passing through the scuttle of my store, and 
down through the roof of his. I suspected you, 
and charged the act upon you. It was not de- 
nied. The goods—consisting of watches and 
jewelry—were returned at my instance. I re- 
quired this on pain of exposure.” 

“T remember,” said Blake, with cool self- 
possession ; “ and also, another thing connected 
with the affair.” 

“What was that?” asked Mr. Graham, sur- 
prised at something in the man’s tone and air. 

“A note from me accompanied the goods— 
anonymous, of course.” 

“Well?” 

“ A note confessing the robbery, but assum- 
ing repentance.” 

“T remember,” said Mr. Graham. 

“The note was in your handwriting. I had a 
cut finger, and could not, at that time, hold a 
pen.” There was a look so snaky and tri- 
umphant in the still half-closed eye of Blake, 
as he said this, that Mr. Graham recoiled from 
him, his face growing slightly pale. 

“T see you understand me,” said the villain. 
“Tt is well. I am not wholly in your power. 
That writing remains, without doubi; in fact, 
I suggested to Mr. R—, your worthy neigh- 
bor, a value in the document as a means of 
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will never identify me, of course. I didn’t 
write it. Besides, no one would ever suspect 
me of conscientious scruples. The case might 
not be so clear against you.” 

“Villain! double dyed! How dare you?” 
exclaimed Mr. Graham, pale, and strongly ex- 
cited. 

“A man will dare much, when much is at 
stake. All I ask of you is to keep out of my 
way. If you'll let me alone, I’ll let you alone. 
But I swear by all the devils in hell, that if 
you cross my path after the fashion now pro- 
posed, I’1l ruin you if [ can!” 

The man’s face grew almost livid. Mr. Gra- 
ham, who had risen from his chair, stepped 
back with a creeping shudder in every nerve. 

“You have permitted yourself to become so 
involved with me,” continued Blake, “that 
you cannot get disentangled in the public eye, 
without suffering serious damage. Your weak- 
ness led you into the crime of compounding a 
felony. Don’t start, and frown, It isso. You 


¢ are a criminal in the eyes of the law, and a 


word from me will send you to Sing Sing. 
Now, take your course if you will, and I will 
take mine. J shall not give up my office. As for 
that man Armstrong, I’ll let him pass. He’s 
small game any how; and I was a fool to go 
out of my way to hunt him down. But we 
must keep a show of being on the alert; and I 
killed two birds with one stone that time. 

Mr. Graham was shocked, stunned, almost 
stupefied. He saw at a glance that he was in 
the power of one of the worst men he had ever 
known. They had been boys in the same town, 
and the act of saving the lives of himself and 
sister, had led him to do all he could for the 
man when he grew up, and came to him for 
assistance. At first he took him into his em- 
ployment, but was compelled to dismiss him 
for reasons already given. So badly in every 
particular had Blake acted; so depraved had 
he shown himself, that Mr. Graham, outraged 
beyond all eadurance, had, a year or two before, 
thrown him off entirely, and enjoined him, 
under threats of exposure to justice, never 
again to come in his way. He had not seen 
Blake since that time until the moment when 
the glare of a gas-lamp fell on his excited face, 
and a shudder at its fiendish expression ran 


‘coldly to his heart. 


Mr. Graham had shown weakness in the 
presence of this man, and not only weakness, 
but alarm, and he was too painfully conscious 
of the fact. Hitherto, in all their intercourse, 
he had managed to stand above him, and to 
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hold a place of dictation; but now he was ; been more frequently the subject of dispute 


dragged down suddenly, and felt that he stood 
on the same plane with him as to power, and 
that Blake might ruin him in public estima- 
tion at any moment, if not involve him in 
criminal lawsuit. 

“T should like to know what you intend do- 
ing,” said the man, assuming a bolder air. 
“Hanging by the eyelids is not a pleasant 
thing to any man. If you’re going to blow on 
me, I wish you to say so, for good and all, and 
then [ll know what to calculate on.” 

“ve stood between you and harm a great 
many times.” Mr. Graham’s manner was sub- 
dued, and his tone betrayed anxiety. “There 
is no living man to whom you are under such 
binding obligations, and thus it is that you re- 
pay them! I knew that you were a base man, 
but I never dreamed of baseness like this.” 

“You chafe yourself unnecessarily,” replied 
Blake, in the coolest manner. “ All you have 
to do is to keep out of my way. Let me alone, 
and [ll let you alone. But I swear to ruin 
you, if you attempt to ruin me. I’ve got you 
in my power, and I'll turn the screws the mo- 
ment you cross my path. And now, I want 
your yeaornay. Let it be unequivocal.” 

Mr. Graham saw, at this moment, a gentle- 
man enter his store, and advance towards the 
counting-room, in which he was alone with 
Blake. There was notime for hesitation or debate. 

“Go!” he said, nervously, to the officer. 
“You shall have notice before I act in any- 
thing against you.” 

“T shall depend on your keeping your vow, like 
an honorable gentleman, as I know you to be.” 

And Tom Blake, bowing with insolence 
rather than respect in his manner, turned away 
and left the merchant more deeply disturbed 
in his mind than he had been for many years— 
perhaps, in all his life. 

(To be continued.) 


BASALTIC FORMATIONS. 





ASALT is a term employed by geologists 
to describe a rocky compound, which 
v‘orms the most beautiful columnar masses to be 
found in the structure of our globe. In many 
places these natural architectural edifices are to 
be found, exceeding in magnitude and grandeur 
of arrangement the boasted Collossii of Egyp- 
tian or Indian art. 
Basaltic formations have a singular tendency 
to assume a columnar shape, and while this is 
allowed to be a characteristic of this mineral, 


no constituent solid material of the globe has < 
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among recent geologists—an almost equal num- 
ber strongly contending for its igneous and its 
aqueous origin. 

Basaltic columns, of greater or lesser magni- 
tude, are found in nearly every part of the 
world; but the most remarkable groups are to 
Le seen among the British Islands. A fewof the 
most worthy of note, only will be mentioned. 

The Giant's Causeway, in Ireland, consists of 
three piers projecting from the base of a strati- 
fied cliff about four hundred feet in height; 
the principal pier is visible for about three 
hundred yards at low water; the others not 
more than half that distance. It is composed 
of many-sided pillars, of dark-colored basalt so 
closely united, that it is difficult to insert more 
than a knife-blade between them. Towards the 
centre of the whole mass the pillars ascend ; 
and from the peculiar appearance of the sur- 
face, this vortex is usually called the Honey- 
comb. The number of the sides of these pillars 
varies from three to nine. Each pillar is a 
distinct piece of workmanship, separate from 
the other columns, and also of itself separable 
into distinct joints, whose articulation is as 
perfect as human ingenuity could have made 
it, the terminations being concave and convex. 
Stability to this piece of architecture is given 
by the angles of the lower joints overlapping 
the upper ones so closely, that to dislocate 
them a fracture is frequently produced. In 
the vicinity of the the Causeway, the whole 
coast of Antrim presents a succession of ba- 
saltic capes and sudden elevations, which 
give to the mind of the imaginative visitor the 
appearance of hundreds of splendid palaces, 
half-submerged by the waters of the ocean. 
The most remarkable of these promontories is 
one called Carrick-a-Rede, which is a detached 
mass, being really an island of nearly the same 
height as the adjacent mainland, and formed 
entirely of basaltic columns, This is separated 
from the mainland by a chasm of sixty feet in 
breadth. Large iron rings are fastened into 
the rocks on each side, to which ropes are fas- 
tened, having cross-ropes at intervals suffi- 
ciently frequent to support a row of planks, 
which forms a bridge over which people safely 
pass. In summer the place is much frequented 
by strangers. The scene cannot fail to impress 
all thinking minds with the wonders of Nature, 
which here, as in many other places, far exceed 
most works of art. Nature’s works are always 
perfect, because the hand that formed and sus- 
tains them does all things well. CG. 

DELAFIELD. Wis. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
PARSONAGE, 


Dramatis Persone. 

Mr. Livingstone, a young | Miss Arethusa Smith. 
clergyman. Miss Cynthy Dobbins. 

Miss Achsah Truman, a| Other young ladies. 
maiden lady. Mrs. Smith. 

Miss Charlotte Pickle, a | Mrs. Dobbins. 
maiden lady. Miss Susan Brown. 

PARSON. 
SCENE I. 
SEWING CIRCLE. 

( Young ladies busily engaged sewing and talking. 
Miss Truman, scissors in hand, cutting out work 
at a table near by.) 
lst Youna Lapy.—Have you seen him? 





2p YounG Lapvy.—Of course I have. Isn’t 
he splendid ? 
Miss Aretuusa SmitH.—Splendid! That 


does not approach an expression of such mag- 
nificence. He is transcendant! 

ist Youne Lapy.—So refined ! 

2p Youne Lapy.—So intelligent! 

Cyntuy Doxpsins.—And wears such nice 
clothes. 

Ist Youne Lapy.—Did you notice his haiz, 
how beautifully it curls? 

2p Youne Lapy.—And his lovely mous- 
tache. 

Miss AreTHUsA SmitH.—And his enchant- 
ing metaphors and quotations. 

Cyntuy Dopsins.—And his kid gloves. 
What a perfect fit! 

Ist Younea Lanpy.—Oh! he is really charm- 
ing! 

2p Youne Lapy.—Superb! 

Miss AreTHUSA SmiTH.—Deliciously en- 
chanting ! 

Cyrntuy Doxssrns.—Sweet ! 

Miss Acusan TRUMAN (sotto voce).—What 
contemptible little minxes these are! Have 
the females of this day been brought up with 
no manners? Or, worse still, have they no 
minds? I can’t endure this tittle tattle much 
longer. 

Ist Youna Lapy (hair curled).—He’s very 
fond of curls. He told my ma only the other 
day he thought there was nothing so sweet as 
a little girl with curling hair. 

2p Youne Lapy (hair frizzed very high).— 
Oh, no, he adores crimps above all things. I 
asked him myself the other day, and he said 
he thought the style was quaint and very be- 
coming to some people, I don’t say who, of 
course. (Ahem!) 
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Cyntoy Dosprns.—He’s very particular 
about dress. His hat and boots are faultless, 
And he admires handsome clothes; I’m very 
sure of it. 

Miss ARETHUSA SmITH.— W hat infinitessimal 
trifles are these of which you speak to the ec- 
static inflations of his superior intelligence. It 
is the intellect alone which can challenge the 
devoted admiration of his superlative genius. 

Ist Youne Lapy.—Now, Airy Smith, you 
needn’t try to put us down with your super-top- 
lofticals. You can’t hide your generous pro- 
portions behind long words, I can tell you. 
Susan Brown, why don’t you say anything 
about the parson? Here he’s been boarding 
at your house two months, and you are as silent 
as an owl as soon as his name is mentioned. 
Come, tell us something about him. 

Susan Brown.—I’ve nothing to tell. 

2p Youna Lapy.—Don’t you like him? 

Susan Brown.—Very well. 

ARETHTSA SMITH.—Do you not revel in his 
sublime discourses? Have you no indwelling 
rapture as you attend upon the ethereal evolu- 
tions of his supernal discernments? I have 
feared lest my soul should be spirited from its 
frail tenement, and float in an ecstasy away 
from earth! 

Miss TruMAN (who has been exhibiting her 
disgust by looks and gestures).—How many times 
in the course of a minute do you float in an 
ecstasy away from earth? If you could do it 
once for all, it would be healthier for you, and 
a great relief to your friends. But, come, young 
ladies, I want to know what all this talk is about. 

(Miss Susan Brown exit quietly.) 

Ist Youne Lapy.—Why, about the new 
parson, of course. 

Miss TRuMAN.—And what about him, pray ? 

Miss Cyntuy Doxssins.—Oh, nothing; only 
we were discussing his likes and dislikes. 

Miss TruMAN.—And what are his likes and 
dislikes to you ? 

Ist Youna Lapy.—Nothing; only, if he 
should take a wife. 

Miss TruMAN.—He wouldn’t select one of 
you, my word for it. 

ARETHUSA SmiTH.—Perhaps he would choose 
an old maid. There’s some would be glad to 
get him. 

Miss TrumMan.—I commend you, my dear, 
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upon one sensible remark. That’s the first 
plain English sentence you have framed this 
evening. It does you credit. It is terse Saxon. 
No—Mr. Livingstone shall not marry any 
old maid if I can help it. I am one myself, 
and object to having the fraternity disturbed. 
But you know old maids are privileged, and 
expected to be disagreeable—consequently, I’m 
going to make a few plain remarks. I want to 
tell you, girls, that you are behaving in a man- 
ner both unmaidenly and foolish. Mr. Living- 
stone was sent here of Heaven, to minister to 
your souls, and youare preventing all the good 
he might do by your silly fancies, Wait a 
moment, Miss Smith; I want to say also 

AreETHUSA SmiTH (looking at her watch).— 
Really, Miss Truman, I must go; I had noidea 
it was so late; it’s quite ten o’clock. Good 
evening, ma’am. 

Cynxtuy Dossrxs.—I’ll go, too. 

Ist Youne Lapy.—And I. 

2d Youne Lapy—And I. (Exeunt all.) 

(Enter Mr. Livingstone.) 

Mr. Livinestone.—Well, Miss Truman, 
I am greatly obliged to you for your little 
sermon on my behalf. You have no idea 
how annoyed I have been since I came 
here. Full two dozen tender missives have 
been received, authors unknown. I have 
had gifts of everything imaginable, from a bed- 
quilt to a necktie. I am threatened with a 
barrel of slippers, the approaching Christmas— 
and wrappers enough to last a clergyman a 
whole lifetime. Iam greatly concerned about 
it, I assure you. Overhearing your conversa- 
tion, just now, I made bold to tell you of my 
trouble, and ask your sympathy. 

Miss TRuMAN.— You'll get no sympathy from 
me—now I tell you; it’s your own fault. 

Mr. Livincstone.—My own fault? How 
so? Whatcould I do? 

Miss TruMAN.—Get married. 

Mr. Livinestone.—Do you think that 
would remedy the evil ? 

Miss 'TRUMAN.—Most assuredly. 

Mr. Livinestone.—But whom should I 
marry? There is no one—— 

Miss TRUuMAN.— Yes there is. 

Mr. LivincstonE.— Who? 

Miss TRuMAN.—Susan Brown. 

Mr. Livincstone.—Sh—— How did you 
know that? 

Miss TruMAN.—Oh, old maids have eyes, and 
see with their elbows as well. So you have 
made it all right with her, have you? 
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Mr. Livinastonr.—Oh, no—I have never ( 


said a word to her upon the subject. 
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Miss TruMAN.—Then go home and do it— 
right away. 

Mr. Livincstone.—But do you 
she 

Miss TruMAN.—Yes—I know it. 

Mr. Livinestone.—Miss Truman, it is time 
for the sewing circle to be broken up. I will 
walk home with you, and we will talk farther 
of this matter by the way. 


think 








AGE. 
SCENE II. 
MISS TRUMAN’S HOUSE. 

(Bell rings—Servant announces—“ Miss Pickle.”) 
Miss Truman.—Good afternoon, Charlotte. 
Miss Pickie.—Good afternoon, Achsah—I 

have dropped in on my way home to tell you 

the latest news. We’re going to have a parson- 
age. 

Miss TruMAN.—I know it. 

Miss PickteE.—Youdo? How did you find 
it out? One never can tell you anything; | 
never saw such a woman; you see with your 
elbows. 

Miss Truman.— Yes—I believe I do. 

Miss PickLE.—What the new minister can 
be doing with a parsonage is a mystery to me. 
They do say that when he is comfortably settled 
he may get married. 

Miss TRuMAN.—It is very likely. What a 
pity, Charlotte, that we were not a little younger. 
What an excellent chance we might have. 

Miss PickLE.—I don’t call myself*so very 
aged yet, Achsah Truman. Because you are 
old, is no reason that I should be. 

Miss TrumMan.—Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Charlotte ; I forgot that I am a year the older. 
You are quite young and tender yet, to be sure. 
But even if you were as old as I, you might be 
eligible for a young minister’s wife. As he is 
an orphan, it might be wise for him to marry a 
sage counsellor. 

Miss Pickir.— You needn’t make fun, Ach- 
sah. Men often do marry women older than 
themselves, and very happily, too. 

Miss Truman.—I have heard of such in- 
stances—Socrates was one. 

Miss Pickie.—Ah, yes! it is a favorite sen- 
timent of mine—where there is congeniality of 
spirit, age makes no difference. (Bell rings.) 

(Enter Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Dobbins.) 

Mrs. SmitH.—How dy’e do, Miss Truman ? 
Ah! Miss Pickle, you here! We were just 
going to your house, but you have saved us the 
trouble. Well, ladies—what’s the news with 
you, to-day ? 


Miss Truman.—Oh, nothing new. Char- 
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lotte and I were having a little discussion 
about the proper age fur a minister’s wife. 
say it’s against Scripture, church law, and com- 
mon sense, for a man to marry his grand- 
mother; but Charlotte, here, seems to think 
differently. 

Cn arLorre PickLE.—Oh, dear, no! I wasn’t 
thinking anything about grandmothers. Tam 
not a grandmother, I’m sure. And I only 
said—that—a—that Mr. Livingstone 

Mrs. Dopgrxs.—Well, what about Mr. Liy- 
ingstone ? 

CHARLOTTE.— Why, I wouldn’t for the world 
epeak of such a thing where it would get out ; 
but I did say, that now he’s got a house ke 
might get married. 

Mrs. Dozsins.—Ah, I dare say. There’s 
some very suitable young persons in the con- 
gregation—suitable as to age, I mean. 

Mrs. Smiru.—Yes, truly. 
my Arethusa, “’ Thusa, dear, where shall Mr. 
Livingstone seek a consort, where find a soul 
congenial to his own, unless it be among the 
choice spirits of his own congregation?” He 
should have a wife of great sensibility. But 
’Thusa is a person of so great sensibility, that 
she never could descend to anything so very 
ordinary as matrimony. Only think of baking 


bread or roasting beef, for a fine ethereal soul! , 


No, Mr. Livingstone might plead on his knees, 


he could never bring my child down to such a , 


level. It is quite useless to think of it. 


Miss TruMAN.—Quite useless, I agree with 5 


you. 
Mrs. Dosrrys.—There’s Cynthy. 


Miss Pickie.—Oh, Cynthy is much too 5 
> (Company assembled. In foreground, group of girls.) 


young. 


Mrs. Doxpsins.—Dear, no. Cynthy is not 


too young—as perhaps you may see some day. ? 
( anything about it, only our dressmaker told 


[ wont say exactly what has been said ; but this 


{ will say, that when a young gentleman goes ; 
Brown had bought a lot of new dresses lately, 


60 far as to admire a certain young lady’s dress 


As I often say to ‘ 
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and manners, it may be called marked atten- § 


tion. 


As I told Cynthy, if it wasn’t courtin’, it 2 


was the next thing to it, and she might expect 


anything after that. 


) church with her sometimes ; 


Miss TruMAN.—Well, I don’t approve of a ( 
minister marrying in his own congregation, § 


at any rate; 


but if he does, he should look ° 


out for two qualifications—suitable age and ( 


common sense. 
our church, if one may believe all one hears. 
Mrs. Smitu.—Oh, Miss Truman, you are so 
very peculiar. 
errand this afternoon. 
parsonage, I dare say? 
Miss Trumay.— Yes. 


You have heard of the 


The latter is scarce enough in > 
¢ lady of the parsonage? 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Mrs. Smiry.—Well, Mrs. Dobbins and I 
have a little plan on foot to make up aC hrist- 
mas festival for Mr. Livingstone in his new 
house. 

Miss PicKLE.—Quite a charming project. 
Mrs. SmirH.—What say you, Miss Truman? 
Miss TruMAN.—I see no very serious objec- 

tion to it. 

Mrs. Dopsins.—We may understand that 
you approve, then? 

Miss Truman.—I must say that I do not 
fancy such demonstrations, as a general thing; 
but, for a particular and special reason, 1 do 
think well of this one. 

Mrs. SmitH.—We may as well continue our 
calls, then, upon the other ladies of the con- 
gregution. Good-by. 

(Exit Smith and Dobbins.) 

Miss PIcKLE (rising).—I must go, too. You 
will attend the festival ? 

Miss TrumAan.—Oh, yes, I shall be there, 
and we may then be better able to determine 


ae 


) who is a suitable person for a pastor's wife. 


Good-by. ( Exit.) 
Miss Truman (alone, arranging books on 
centre-table).—Only four weeks to Christmas! 


‘ I don’t know as Susan will consent to it, but I 


guess we can persuade her. I’m tired of living 
in this riled water. The sooner a little alum is 
thrown into it the better. It shall be a wed- 
ding reception as well as Christmas festival, or 
Achsah Truman is no prophet. ( Exit.) 


PARSONAGE. 
SCENE III. 
PARLOR. 


lst Youna Lapy.—They do say Susan 
Brown is going to be married. I don’t know 


me a girl in Harper’s store said Mrs. Deacon 


and one of them was a white one. 

2p Youne Lapy.—I wonder who the gentle- 
man could be? There’s a young man comes to 
but she’s so close- 
mouthed, no one can ever find out anything 
about her affairs. At any rate there’s one out 
of the way, as, of course, she’ll not be lady of. 
the parsonage. 

‘3p Young Lapy.—Yes, but who will be 
That’s the question. 


) It’s very elegantly fitted up, to be sure; and 


But Iam quite forgetting our } 


’ very long before you find out. 


one thing is certain, Mr. Livingstone don't 
intend to live in it alone. 

Cyntuy Doxspins.—Perhaps it wont be so 
My ma says 





THE LAW OF TRUE MARRIAGE. 
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when a young man goes so far as to admire a 


young lady’s dress and manners, one may be ,/ 


sure something more will come of it. 


Isr Youne Lapy.—And whom has he ad- ) 


mired, pray ? 


( this will never do. 


Cyntuy Dogpins.—Oh, that’s not for me to 


say. 


AReEtnHusA SmitH.—<An intellectual com- § 


panion is essential to his ethereal development. > 


What a delightful abode this would -be for 
mystical research and profound philosophy. 
(Enter young lady in great state of excitement.) 

Younea Lapy.—What do you think, girls— 
Snsan Brown has come to the festival all in 
white. 

ALL.— You don’t say so! 

Youne Lapy.—Yes, indeed, I saw her with 
my own eyes. You know the front room up- 
stairs has not been thrown open to the com- 
pany. As I came by the door just now, Achsah 
Truman was just going in, and I saw Susan 
Brown standing in the middle of the room all 
dressed in white. ‘ 

Aiu.—aAre you sure it was she? 

Youne Lapy.—Quite sure. 

ARETHUSA SMITH.—What a designing girl 
she is, with all her quiet ways! I don’t believe 
she’s going to be married. She’s dressing up 
in finery just to entrap Mr. Livingstone. I’d 
go and warn him against her, but he’s not in 
the room. He went out more than half an 
hour ago. 

Cyntoy Dossins (aside)—What if she 
dresses better than I do? 

(Enter Miss Truman.) 

Miss TruMAN.— Young ladies, step one side, 
if you please, to let these people pass you. 
There is to bea wedding at the parsonage, to add 
to the joy of the occasion. (She clears a space.) 

(Enter minister in robes, followed by Mr. Liv- 

ingstone, with Susan Brown upon his arm. 
They proceed to the farther end of the room, 
and the show of wedding ceremony proceeds.) 

Ist Youne Lapy (in low tones).—Did you 
ever! 

Aretuvusa Smitu.—I shall not stay here to 
countenance such deception. ( Exit.) 

Mrs. Dossrys.—-I never was so taken aback 
in my life. i 

Cyntuy Dossrns (sobbing).—It’s all the 
doing of that hateful old maid. I’m sure of it! 

(Ceremony over—persons near the bridal party 

offer congratulations.) 

Miss TRUMAN (to young girls) —Come, young 
ladies, aren’t you going to congratulate the 
bride and groom? You are all rejoiced at the 
wedding, I know, for I heard you say only the 
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other night that Mr. Livingstone ought to be 
married. 

Cyntuy Dosrrys.—I can’t go. I feel sick. 

Mrs. Dossrxs.—Oh, you must go, Cynthy ; 
What would your father 
say to you? 

Ist Youna Lapy.—Well, I always liked 
Sue Brown well enough. I'll go. 

2p Youne Lapy.—He coaldn’t marry only 
one of us, of course. I’d as lief it would be 
Susan Brown as anybedy. Ill go, too. 

ANOTHER.—And I, 

Miss TruMAN.—That’s right; come on. | 
know you all feel glad as I do, that nonsense is 
over, and there is a prospect of a real sensible 
woman as minister’s wife and housekeeper at 
the parsonage. 


THE LAW OF TRUE MARRIAGE. 
“\ J HEREVER,” says Gail Hamilton, 


“man pays reverence to woman— 
wherever any man feels the influence of any wo- 
man, purifying, chastening, abashing, strength- 
ening him against temptation, shielding him 
from evil, ministering to his self-respect, medi- 
cining his weariness, peopling his solitude, win- 
ning him from sordid prizes, enlivening his 
monotonous days with mirth, or fancy, or wit, 
flashing Heaven upon his earth, and mellowing 
it all for spiritual fertility—there is the element 
of marriage. Wherever woman pays reverence 
to man—wherever any woman rejoices in the 
strength of any man, feels it to be God’s agent, 
upholding her weakness, confirming her pur- 
pose, and crowning her power; wherever he re- 
veals himself to her, just, upright, inflexible, yet 
tolerant, merciful, benignant, not unruffled, per- 
haps, but not overcome by the world’s turbulence, 
and responding to all her gentleness, his feet on 
the earth, his head among the stars, helping her 
to hold her soul steadfast in right, to stand firm 
against the encroachments of frivolity, vanity, 
impatience, fatigue, and discouragement, help- 
ing to preserve her good nature, to develop her 
energy, to consolidate her thought, to utilize her 
benevolence, to exalt and illumine her life— 
there is the essence of marriage. Its love is 
founded on respect, and increases self-respect at 
the very moment of merging self in another. 
Its love is mutual, equally giving and receiving 
at every instant of its action. There is neither 
dependence nor independence, but interdepend- 
ence. Years cannot weaken its bonds, distance 
cannot sunder them. It is a love which van- 
quishes the grave, and transfigures death itself 
into life.” 

















UNACCOUNTABLE 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


\ \ 7ALTER KING locked the door of his - 


law office, and turned his steps home- 
ward, in a very pleasant frame of mind. 

Business had been very brisk of late with the 
young lawyer, and he could see his way clear 
to fortune, and fame, and—matrimony. He 
had only been waiting an increase of his in- 
come, to ask Leah Turner if she would be his 
wife. And if there was any dependence to he 
placed in a woman’s voice and glance, then he 
would not receive “No” for an answer. In 
two weeks more his affairs would all be set- 
tled, and he would take a vacation, and go 
down to S , where Miss Turner resided. 
So he dreamed, and planned, till he found him- 
self at his own door. 

In the hall he met his ten-year-old sister 
Jennie, who barred his progress with two tiny 
arms. “Guess who’s here,” she said. “Not 
another step till you guess.” 

So Walter went through the whole catalogue 
of friends and acquaintances, and at last gave 
up in despair. 

“Why, you old humbug! have you forgotten 
all about me?” cried a cheery little voice, and 
nnother ten-year-old maiden danced up to his 
side, with a pout of offended dignity on her 
rosy lips. 

“Why, Fannie Turner, isit you?” And Wal- 
ter lifted the little woman from the floor and 
kissed both cheeks. (I am inclined to think 
one was for the sister.) 

“Yes, it’s me; and I’ve come to stay a 
week,” was the emphatic response. ‘ And now 
do come to supper, for we are all dreadful 
hungry.” 

That evening, as Walter King was writing 





in his account-book, Jennie reached for a book , 


near by, and chanced to jar his arm. 

“You nuisance!” he cried savagely ; 
what a blot you have left on my book !” 

“ Does he often do that?” whispered Fannie, 
as her companion came back to her side. 

“Do what?” 

“Speak so loud and cross.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Jennie, soothingly, “that 
was nothing. You musn’t mind such things; 
that’s the way men always speak to their sis- 
ters when they are bothered; but you haven't 
any brothers, and so don’t know about it.” 

The next morning Fannie woke, hearing loud 
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noises just outside her window. She sprang 
from her bed and peeped through the blinds. 
She saw Walter just in the act of tossing a 
young lad in the air, as he would a ball, and 
cuffing his ears when he returned to earth. 

“Oh, Jennie!” she cried in terror, “do come 
and see what is the matter.” 

“Why, you poor, nervous goose!” answered 
Miss Jennie when she had viewed the scene; 
“it is only Walter punishing his office-boy. 
He is such a lazy creature, Walter has to pun- 
ish him every few days, to get anything done.” 
And then Jennie dismissed the subject from 
her mind, and began to chatter of something 
else. But Fannie was wondering vaguely if all 
men were so cruel in their anger. 

At breakfast, Walter set down his coffee, 
after one sip, with a wry face. 

“Did you make this coffee, mother ?” 

Mrs. King answered in the affirmative. 

“Well, all I have to say is, that I should 
think you had had practice enough to make 
something superior to this slosh/ J can’t drink 
it.” 

No one answered; but Fannie, who thought 
the coffee excellent, was thanking Providence 
that she had no brother, if brothers were all 
like this one. 

Half an hour later, as Walter was preparing 
for “down town,” a button was found missing 
from his overcoat. 

“Death and destruction!” he ejaculated; 
“why, in the name of all slatterns, Ida, have 
you neglected my coat? A button missing, 
and I have not a minute to lose. Confound it, 
and you, too!” 

His elder sister came from an adjoining 
room. 

“But, Walter, I did not know the button 
was gone,” she apologized. 

“Of course, not,’ answered the masculine 

angel. “You never do. If you had cared, 
you would have looked to it. My things are 
always neglected.” 
’ This did not escape Miss Fannie’s sharp 
ears, and she came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Walter was a very cross man, and not one bit as 
she thought him when she had only seen him 
at her home. 

That evening Jennie coaxed her brother to 
take them out driving. So the carriage was 
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brought to the door, and the girls seated. But the 


horses were young and fiery, and at the flutter | 


of the dresses and ribbons they plunged and 
reared in fear. 
held the reins, and drawing back his heavy 


boot, he struck the poor creatures’ sides till , 


they quivered in pain. All women and chil- 
dren have a soft spot in their hearts for horses, 


Walter King’s strong hand 


MUCH TROUBLE. 
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and this cruelty seemed so unmerited, that 
Fannie almost hated the man. 

At the end of the week she went home. 
week after, Walter King went down to S 
But Leah Turner declined his offer with thanks; 
and the rejected lover, to this day, declares 
that it is “unaccountable’—forgetting that 
“little pitchers have large ears.” 


One 


TOO MUCH TROUBLE. 


BY MRS. J. E. M’CONAUGHY. 


“TMMHERE is Mrs. Raymond going in to 


had been dawning on her mind, that it was the 


Mrs. Evans’s, Susy. I dare say she will | improved appearance of his household that had 


call in here, too. Just put this room in order, 
and I will run up stairs and change my dress,” 
said Sylvia Lyons to her good-humored maid- 
of-all-work. 

Susy willingly left her dish-washing, to put 
the sitting-room to rights, and her mistress 
proceeded to her chamber and hastily arranged 
her handsome hair, and put on a pretty after- 
noon dress she seldom wore now. She viewed 
herself with considerable satisfaction in the 
looking-glass, when her toilet was completed ; 
and as there was time enough still, she also 
dressed little Carrie in a clean suit throughout. 
The last little gaiter was buttoned just as there 
came a ring at the door-bell, and mother was 
ready to receive her visitor with sincere satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Raymond was one of her most valued 
acquaintances, and now that she had not caught 
her in disorder and the room in confusion, she 
was most happy to see her. Little Carrie, too, 
“behaved like a lady,” mamma told her with 
a kiss, after the visitor had gone away. She 
could not help contrasting it with certain other 
occasions, when she had hustled the screaming 
child out into the kitchen, and bribed her with 
sugar into good behaviour until her visitors 
should be gone, because her soiled face and 
dress were not presentable before company. 

When papa came home at evening, Sylvia 
wondered what had put him in such good 
spirits. He had seemed quite the reverse of 
late. She felt very cheerful, too; so altogether 
they had a very happy evening. Little Carrie 
had fallen asleep on her father’s knee, and she 
made such a pretty picture, he could hardly 
bear to lay her down. 

“Why will you not always dress her after- 
noons, Sylvia? I'll willingly furnish the 
dresses.” 

“Tt is so much trouble,” rose to Sylvia’s lips, 
but she checked herself; for a dim perception 
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given them such a pleasant evening, rather 
than any great success in business. “Too much 
trouble” had been a phrase too often on her 
lips of late, and it had wrought a mischief in 
her honse. 

From that evening she determined to change 
her plans. She saw what a danger she had 
been threatened with—the loss of a cheerful, 
happy fireside. Disorder was bringing in, very 
naturally, discontent and all its attendant mise- 
ries; for it is “trifles light as air’ that make 
up the peace or unhappiness of a household. 

The next day was spent in a general over- 
hauling of the well-stocked wardrobe, Dresses 
which were put away to grow obsolete, because 
they were a little “too good” for everyday 
wear, were, after a little time spent over them, 
hung up for afternoon use. Little Carrie’s 
white aprons and light dresses were also brought 
out and stray buttons sewed on; so they were 
placed in good wearing order. 

Very much of the after happiness of that 
little family hinged upon that good day’s work. 
It grew to be a very rare thing for a visitor to 
find the sitting-room topsy-turvy, and mamma 
and Carrie in faded, dingy dresses, however 
unexpectedly they happened to dropin. Syl- 
via could hardly believe herself when she re- 
membered the disarray into which she suffered 
herself and her home to fall for that dismal 
three months, when she came so near losing 
the light and joy of her home. 

If any other housekeeper finds herself falling 
into similar bad habits, the only remedy is to 
“right about face.” Remember, there is no one 
so well worth your while to dress for as your 
husband and children. 

Clean dresses and smooth hair may make 
some trouble, but they more than pay, in the 
added rest and pleasure they give yourself, 
not to speak of the joy forever they are to 
others. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TEN NIGHTS IN A BAL-ROOM.” 
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THE FAIRVILLE SEWING MACHINE 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


“T WANT ten dollars from you.” 

The speaker, a small, nervous-looking 
man, with quick, restless movements, stood at 
the bar of a handsomely furnished drinking- 
saloon, A glass, just emptied of its enticing 
contents, was still in his hand. 

“Ten dollars!” auswered the proprietor of 
this thrifty establishment, in manifest surprise. 
“On what account am I your debtor, friend 
Peterkin ?” 

“Not my debtor on any account. But you 
see, I’m getting up a subscription to buy a sew- 
ing machine for Grace Myers, and you must 
head the list with ten dollars.” 

The pleasant face of Tom Blinn, made up to 
welcome his customers, changed instantly. His 
eyes grew cold, and his lips hard. 

“Don’t see it,” was the curt answer. There 
was a shade of something offensive in his man- 
ner that stung Peterkin, whose feelings lay close 
to the surface. 

“You don’t! 
kin’s eye.” 

“No, sir! I don’t see it!” And Tom Blinn 
drew his well-fed, well-kept body up to its 
full six feet of altitude, and looked down. upon 
the rather shabby little man who stood with 
just a counter’s breadth between them—ah! it 


There was a flash in Peter- | 
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was the business at that counter which made 
) Sullenly he retired behind his bar. 


the difference in their appearance and condi- 
tion—eyeing him with a frown. 

“Tf there is a man in this town who ought to 
see it, you are that man, sir!” cried out Peter- 
kin, in a passion he could not restrain. 
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The half-dozen bar-loungers, smoking and ? 


dreaming over their papers, startled at this 
sudden explosion, came crowding to the bar. 
““What’s up?” asked one. “And what's to 
pay ?” queried another. 
“There'll be the devil to pay, if you don’t 
look to your manners!” said the saloon-keeper, 
with a rising anger he did not try to repress. 


The little man, all nervous and excited a mo- / 
ment before, grew calm at this threat; not from ( everybody in town knows. Poor Grace! Don’t 
He 5 


looked taller, as he stood with defiant air and , 


fear, but under a sense of indignation. 


face, giving back scowl for scowl. 
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“What’s to pay?” The question was re- 
peated by several voices. 

“Just this: no more and no less,” answered 
Peterkin. “I’m trying to raise sixty dollars to 
buy a sewing machine for poor Grace Myers; 
and I asked Tom Bljnn to head the subscrip- 
tion with ten dollars; but he can’t see it!” in 
a tone of mocking contempt. “ As if a thousand 
dollars and more of her father’s money hadn’t 
gone into his till.” 

“T’ll not stand ycur impudence, Sam Peter- 
kin!” exclaimed the now furioussaloon-keeper, 
springing over the bar at a single bound, and 
grappling at the little man’s throat. But Pe- 
terkin, all on the alert, darted aside, and before 
Blinn could turn upon him, a vice-like grip was 
laid on the assailant’s arm. 

“Steady, there! Steady, I say !” 
was deep and rough. 

“ands off, Joe Thompson! Hands off, I 
say!” cried Blinn, his fury increasing. 

“Steady, there! Steady, I say!’ And the 
iron griptightened. “Tongues get oiled here.” 
There was a quality of humor in the gruff, even 
voice—“and you are the last man to take 
offence if they wag too fast sometimes, seeing 
that you are well paid for the oil.” 

A loud laugh from two or three of the com- 
pany greeted this sally. A foiled look came 
into the face of Blinn, who saw that the odds 
were against him. His fury died down under the 
whispers of self-interest, counselling prudence. 


The voice 


A look of triumph sat on the countenance of 
shabby little Peterkin—Peterkin the irrepressi- 
Public sentiment was now on his side. 
He felt the rising wave of popular favor, and it 
was not in him to despise opportunity. 

“Vl tell you what, friends and neighbors,” he 
spoke out clear and strong, his very confidence 
of manner ensuring him an audience, “this 
thing has kind of made me put on my studying- 
cap. Now just look at it. Why does poor 
Grace Myers want a sewing machine? Shall I 
tellyou? No; forthat would be Piper’s news! 
I know, Tom Blinn knows, you all know, and 


you rememember her ten years ago? Of course, 
There wasn’t a sweeter, prettier, hap- 


you do! 
And now she 


pier girl in ten miles round. 
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wants a sewing machine with which to keep 
the wolf from her door! Don’t that tell a story 
to make the heart ache? There’s something 


wrong! What’s gone with her father’s money? 
Where is it? Who has it? What's gone with 
my money, and my good clothes? Look at 
‘me! I used to be dressed like a gentleman. 
But I wont talk about myself; fcr that would ‘ 
be talking of a fool.” 
The little man choked slightly, coughed, and < 


then went on with recovered voice. 


“Somebody’s got her father’s money. You , 


all remember—of course you do—when Tom 
Blinn was Mr. Myers’s coachman. ’Tisn’t very 
long ago.” 

“T wont take this from any man!” shouted 
the saloon-keeper, again leaping over his bar; 
but the iron grip, and the— 

“Steady there! Steady, I say!” arrested him 
as before. 

“You furnish the oil, and the tongues must 
go,” said Thompson, restraining Blinn without 
an apparent effort. “Go on, Peterkin! Have 
it all out. Free speech is the order of the 
day.” 

“’Tisn’t very long ago,” Peterkin went on, 
as if there had been no interruption. 
wore the corduroys then, and Myers the broad- 
cloth. But I needn’t tell any of you where the 
old man’s money went, nor who’s got it.” 

And Peterkin looked towards the infuriated 
Blinn, who would have murdered him on the 
spot if unrestrained by force or fear. A growl 
like that of a wild beast was his only response, 
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he laid ten cents on the counter, and turning 
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as he again withdrew to his place behind the ( 


bar, 


“Oh, no!” went on Peterkin, “that would be ( 


Piper’s news.” 


Just then an old man, white-haired and ? 
stooping, pushed open the outer door, and ( 
stood for a moment or s0, irresolute whether to ) 

5 


come forward or go back. 
was there! 


Ah! what a wreck ¢ 
The broad forehead, the strong § 


gray eyes, the finely cut mouth and chin, told 2 


you of a once vigorous intellect and manly 
strength, now eclipsed and broken. 


A dead silence followed, as every eye turned 
tohim. He was annoyed at this observation, ‘ 


and frowned a little. No one spoke to him. 
Crossing the room with an unsteady, shuffling 
gait, he stood at the bar, not speaking, but 


indicating, with a quick, nervous motion of one ( 
hand, the liquor he wanted. Blinn silently | 


placed before him a decanter of whisky, from 
which he poured half a tumblerful, added a 


little water, and drank the fiery draught with- | 


out once taking the glass from his lips, Then ( 


2 three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 


away, shuflled across the room and went out. 

“'Thav’s the way it’s done!” said Peterkin, 
breaking the silence. “Ifyou stay here for an 
hour, you'll see it over again; and over again 
for as many hours as you choose to remain.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” shouted Blinn from behind the 
bar. 

“ He’s a civil gentleman, now, isn’t he?” said 
Peterkin, with contempt. “A nice fellow to 
set above us all, as we are doing by lining his 
carcass with our money, and pinching our 
wives and children !” 

No one responded to this, A strange, dead 
silence fe!l upon the room. The group of bar- 
loungers looked at each other with eyes sha- 
dowed as by sudden fear or shame. 

“Ten cents, ten times a day,” resumed the 
little man, breaking in upon this silence. 
“That’s a dollar a day, or thirty dollars a 
month. In two months enongh goes into 
Blinn’s till to buy the old man’s daughter a 
sewing machine. Just think of that! And 
when I ask him for a ten-dollar subscription, 
he flings himself into a passion, and talks about 
there being the devil to pay.” 

By this time two or three more of Blinn’s 
customers had come in; but there was no drink- 
ing, and would be none until the little feud 


| With the saloon-keeper was settled, for Peter- 


kin, when his blood was up, was irrepressi- 
ble. 

“Let us count heads,” he cried; “one, two, 
Yes, there 
are just eight of us; and here come two more; 
these make ten. See here, gentlemen! You 
that have just come in, and all the rest.- I’m 
going to make a proposition. It’s no use to 
tell you that I’m a pretty hard case—in the 
drinking line, I mean—though maybe not the 
hardest ease here.” And he glanced half 
quizzically around the room. ‘“ But I've kept 
a tender spot here, through it all”—and he laid 
one hand over his heart, his voice breaking a 
little—“ and that spot is troubling me to-night. 
I guess you've all a few tender spots left. Now, 
see here! You knew Grace Myers. Her 
fathe:, spends every dollar he can get in 
whisky, and the poor girl wants a sewing ma- 
chine with which to keep off starvation. Now, 
here are ten of us. How much do we spend a 
day in liquor? I'll tell for myself. Just sixty 
cents on an average, week in and week out. 
Joe Thompson, what say you ?” 

The great rongh fellow thus called on coughed 
and cleared his throat two or three times, and 
then blurted out—“ Hang it, Sam Peterkin! if 
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I like that sort of prying into a fellow’s doin’s. 
What’s it your business ?” 

“It's none of his business, of course,” said 
Blinn; “and I’d shut him up with his impu- 
dence in double-quick time. 

“ Maybe you would and maybe you wouldn't,” 


, retorted Peterkin. “ But no one asked for your 


opinion. How much is it, Joe? Don't be 
afraid; an honest ¢. nfession, you. know, is good 


forthe soul. How much? Halfadollara day?” ‘ 


“Yes. Put it down at half a dollar.” 

“Very well; half a dollar itis. And what 
say you, Barclay? Halfadollar more? Aye? 
Yes, aye itis. Ithoughtso. Tlere’s a dollar 
and sixty cents a day from three of us, and 
we’ve ten good drinkers in the room, Say it’s 
five dollars we spend for liquor every day. 
Are you any better for it, Joe?” 

Joe Thompson shook his head in a slow, 
solemn way. 

“And you, Barker?” 

“No.” The response was strongly uttered. 

“And you, Bill Lyon—what say you? Are 
you any the better for tippling at Tom Blinn’s 
bar?” 

“Can’t say I am,” replied Lyon, looking ra- 
ther sheepish under the confession. 

“Of course, you’re not. Nor am J, nor any 
one here, but a plagued sight worse off! He’s 
getting fat on our substance, day by day, while 
we are growing leaner and leaner. He dresses 
up in fine toggery, and has his diamond breast- 
pin, while we go threadbare and shabby! Did 
you ever think of this? Now, aren’t we a 
precious set of fools? Come, now. I’ve gota 
proposal to make. Grace Myers wants a sew- 
ing-machine. Our rum money, saved up for 
two weeks, will buy her a Willcox & Gibbs 
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machine from the agerit over in High street. ? 
) 


He’s got a splendid one there for fifty-six dol- 
Jars; I was looking at it to-day. Just think 
what a joyful surprise it would be! Tlow 
happy it would make the poor girl!” 

“Capital idea, that!” responded Joe Thomp- 


son, “I'll swear off for two weeks if the rest § 


will.” 

“Here’s my hand to it!” And little Peter- 
kin struck his open palm into that of the last 
speaker. 

The feeling thus evolved was contagious. 

“Let us come to order,” cried a threadbare 
lawyer, who had a larger practice at Blinn’s 
bar than in the Court-house. “I move that 
Peterkin take the chair.” 

“Second the motion.” 

“All in favor of Peterkin taking the chair, 
will say Aye.” 
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“ Aye—Aye—Aye,” ran through the room, 

“Peterkin will take the chair,” and the litte 
man was conducted to a seat at one of the bar- 
room tables, 

A secretary was next chosen, who called on 
Blinn for ink and paper, but the saloon-keeper 
refused with an oath. 

“No matter,” said the secretary. “I havea 
pencil and an old pass-book in my pocket, and 
can make out.” 

The lawyer was now in his element, entering 
into the affair with spirit, and making a telling 
speech in favor of Grace Myers and the sewing 
machine. 

By this time the company had increased to 
fifteen or sixteen. Each new comer, surprised 
at first by the novel state of affairs in the bar- 
room, quickly caught the prevailing idea, and 
entered warmly into its spirit. Jt was voted 
unanimously—First, “That we swear off for 
two weeks.” Some of the “ Ayes” were rather 
faint. Second, “That we appoint Henry W . 
the sewing machine agent, our treasurer.” 
Third, “That each one voting ‘Aye’ to these 
resolutions, shall deposit with the treasurer, 
each day, the amount usually spent in drinks.” 
Fourth, “That when the sums thus deposited 
with the treasurer amount to fifty-six dollars, 
a sewing machine shall be sent by the treasurer 
to Grace Mvers.” Fifth, “That we pledge our- 
selves not to visit the saloon of Tom Blinn, or 
any other rumseller, until enough money to 
buy a sewing machine shall be in the hands of 
the treasurer.” 

Some of the “ayes” to this last resolution 
were a little mournful and hesitating. 

After the resolutions were carefully written 
out by the lawyer, he proposed that each one 
should sign them. Some made objection to 
this, but Peterkin led off with his sign manual, 
the lawyer and Joe Thompson following, and 
soon the name of every voter was recorded. 

“T move,” said the lawyer, when this was 
done, “that we now adjourn, each man going 
to his home; and that we meet again at 
seven o’clock to-morrow evening, in the Town 
Hall.” 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and 
all arose, moving towards the door. 

“Good-by, friend Thomas!” said Peterkin, 





‘looking at the saloon-keeper with a grin of 


triumph. “Good-by fora fortnight! Rathera 
losing business, ha? Saved at the spicket and 
let out at the bunghole. Something of a mis- 
take, Ishould say, when you refused to head that 
subscription list with ten dollars. Better have 
given the sixty! Good-by! Maybe I shant 
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see you again.” And the excited little man 
fairly danced from the saloon. 

Not another customer entered the deserted 
bar-room that evening. A committee of two, 
appointed by the retiring company, after reach- 
ing the street, was stationed near the saloon to 
give information of what had occurred to every 


‘person about to enter, and they were able to 


persuade each one to keep away, at least for 
that night. 

Tom Blinn, annoyed, irritated, and not a 
little troubled at all this, for his craft was in 
danger, sat moodily behind his har until past 
eleven o’clock, and then ordered the door and 
shutters closed. He lay awake for most of the 
night, working with his heavy brain at the 
new impediment thrown suddenly in his way. 
At last he settled the question. 

“Two can play at this game!” he said to 
himself, exultingly ; “and I rather guess the 
odds are on my side—just the odds between one 
full purse and a dozen empty ones. Two weeks 
to buy a sewing machine! Ha!-ha! And a 
dozen men at the work!” He langhed a low, 
derisive laugh. “I'll take the wind out of their 
sail. Grace shall have the machine before ten 
o’clock to-morrow ; and then what will become 
of all their fine talk, and voting, and penny 
subscriptions? Bah!” 

“Good-day, Mr. W ,” said Blinn, at an 
early hour on the next morning, as he entered 
the store of the sewing machine agent. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Blinn,” was the affable 
reply. “Can I Yo any thing for you?” 

“Perhaps. What is the price of a good 
Willcox & Gibbs Machine?” 

“Plain table, fifty-six dollars.” 

“Nothing less ?” 

“No, sir. The prices are fixed by the manu- 
facturers.”” 

“ Well, I want one.” 

“For your own use?” 

“Not exactly.” And Blinn gave his face a 
half comical, half humorous contortion. 

“Where will you have it sent?” 

“Tt is for Grace Myers.” 

“Oh!” The ejaculation considerably pro- 
longed ; for Mr. W had already been in- 
formed of last night’s proceedings. 

“T owe the girl some good will,” said Blinn, 
with a swaggering air, meant for patronizing 
coolness. “She was kind to me when our re- 
lation to each other was very different from 
what it is to-day. Now she is poor, and de- 
pendent on her needle for a support, and 
T am glad of an opportunity to help her a 
little.” 
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“Very generous in you, sir,” replied Mr. 
W ; “very generous indeed.” 

“Will you send it round this morning?” 
asked Blinn, as he drew out his pocket-book. 

“Tt shall be delivered within an hour.” 

“Thank you, sir! Make out a bill and 
receipt.” 

The money was paid, and Tom Blinn went 
away chuckling at what he had done, and in 
full faith that it would break up a movement 
which threatened a new order of things greatly 
adverse to his interests. 

True to their pledges, not a single one of 
those who had signed the resolutions entered 
Blinn’s saloon during the whole day; and in 
the evening, seven o’clock saw every man in 
the Town Hall. The meeting was organized 
by calling Peterkin to the chair. There was 
an unusual gravity of tone about the little man, 
and a marked difference in his personal ap- 
pearance. He looked, in some way, more re- 
spectable. And this might have been said of 
nearly all present. The shabby disregard of 
dress appertaining to the bar-room was not 
apparent in the Town Hall. Each man had 
been toned up to a higher self-respect. 

“The meeting will come to order,” said 
Peterkin, rapping on the table. All was silence 
and attention. “This isan adjourned meeting, 
and the secretary will read the proceedings of 
that previously held.” 

After the minutes had been read and ap- 
proved, a man arose and said——“ Mr. President! 
I have just been informed that, like Othello, 
our occupation’s gone. Blinn has got ahead of 
us, and already sent a sewing machine to Grace 
Myers.” 

“Good!” “Good!” “Three cheers for Tom 
Blinn!” and other cries, ran through the room. 

“Order!” called the president, and struck the 
table with a loud rap. “Order!” he repeated ; 
and there was silence in the room. 

“Gentlemen,” said Peterkin, rising, “the 
information just given is correct. Early to- 
day, Tom Blinn bought a sewing machine and 
sent it to Grace Myers. Last night he met my 
request for a ten-dollar subscription with in- 
sult. Guess there is something behind all this! 
The two things don’t hang together. As to our 
occupation being gone, that doesn’t follow by 
any means. Our occupation has only begun; 
and if we are true to ourselves, to our wives, 
our children, and the community in which we 
live, we will find our hands full of work. What 
did we discover last night? A fact that has 
been going round and round in my brain ever 
since, surprising, confounding, rebuking me! 
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What did we discover? Why, that every ten 5 each of us earn three dollars a week more than 


of us spend money enough for liquor in a fort- 
night to buy a sewing machine! * Just think of 
that! And I’m not afraid of contradiction, 
when I assert that not a man here has a sewing 
machine in his house.” 

“Beg pardon!” broke out a thin, rattling 
“There’s one in my house.” 
promptly que- 


voice. 

“How did it come there?” 
ried the president. 

There was no reply. 

“Oh! I can tell you,” said Peterkin. “Your 
wife got it as a premium for subscribers sent to 
Tur Home Macazine. It didn’t cost you a 
dollar !” 

A murmur ran round the hall. 

“Not a dollar!” repeated the chairman. 
“Not a dollar! Now, what I want to say is 
this: Tom Blinn has bought one machine with 
our money—one machine for the price of a 
hundred or more that we have paid him. Let 
us be thankful for the small favor, but resolve 
for the future to do business on our own ac- 
count. Every one of our wives wants a sewing 
machine. There are twenty present to-night. 
We have averaged at least fifty cents a day in 
drinks; or three dollars a week, taking the six 
working days. If we counted Sundays, I’m 
afraid it would tell a worse story for some of 
us. But no matter. We will throw out the 
Sundays. Multiply three by twenty, and we 
have sixty dollars a week. Just think of it! 
Sixty dollars spent by us for rum every week 
of our lives! Isn’titashame! I’m mad with 
myself! 

“Now, friends,” continued the little man, 
warming with his theme—“I have this to pro- 
pose. Let us make a permanent organization, 
and call it, say, ‘THE FArrvILLE Sewine Ma- 
CHINE TEMPERANCE Society.’ Each member 
to pay into the treasury three dollars a week, 
and pledge himself not to drink a drop of 
liquor while he belongs to the Association. 
Every week we will be in funds to buy asewing 
machine, and in twenty weeks every man’s 
wife, or daughter, or sister, will be in possession 
of a machine.” 

“Good!” “Good!” “T’ll go in for that!” 
“Capital!” “Just the thing!” and like ex- 
clamations rang through the room. 

“Now, gentlemen,” added the president, be- 
fore taking his seat, “the matter is in your 
hands, and I trust you will act with a will. 
Strike while the iron is hot. Let me give you 
just a thought more, 
the time some of us have idled at Tom Blinn’s, 
or lost through half-fuddled brains, we can 
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usual, and so be six dollars a week better off 
than before, to say nothing of the gain in self- 
respect, sobriety, and manhood.” 

The tide had fairly turned, and was setting 
strongly in this right direction. Only the 
feeblest objections were made to Peterkin’s 
plan, and these were quickly set aside. After 
an hour’s talking, a committee of organization, 
with the lawyer as chairman, was appointed, 
and the meeting adjourned until the next night, 
when a constitution would be presented. 

Tom Blinn did not show himself at this 
meeting, but he had a friend there, who brought 
him a full report of the proceedings. Their 
rehearsal fell on his spirits like a wet blanket. 
Not half 4 dozen customers had been in since 
nightfall, and if this movement proved suc- 
cessful, it looked as if his were the sails out of 
which the wind was to be taken. 

“T thought you were too fast,” said the friend, 
looking into the lieavy, disquieted face of 
Blinn. “If you’d kept out of the muss, and 
saved your money, the thing would have died 
out at the end of a week or so. But now, 
there’s no telling what’s going to come of it. 
Instead of ten men saving up their grog money 
for two weeks to buy one sewing machine, here 
are twenty of your best customers actually 
banding together to buy twenty machines and 
give you the go-by for twenty weeks. Think 
of that! And what’s worse, everybody in town 
will know before to-morrow night all about 
this ‘Fairville Sewing Machine Temperance 
Society,’ and instead of twenty men at the 
Town Hall, there will be fifty or a hundred! 
I’m afraid, Tom Blinn, that it’s all up with 
you. What a blind fool you were not to give 
Peterkin the ten dollars he asked for !” 

“Tt’s easy enough to talk now,” answered 
Blinn, impatiently. “ You’d have seen him in 
the lower regions first, if you’d been in my 
place.” 

“Maybe I would. But that doesn’t help 
your case any.” 

“What's to be done?” asked Blinn in a 
helpless sort of way; for he was a man easily 
seared. “If they get up a temperance society 
of that kind, every toper in town will be whip- 
ped in as like as not.” 

“Tts novelty will make it town talk,” an- 
swered the friend. “ All our temperance people 
will rush in to help it along, and unless they 
run it off the track, good-by to your pros- 
perity.” 

“They’ll do that, sure,” said Tom, catching 
at the suggestion, and brightening a little. 
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“T wouldn’t like to bet on it,” was the friend’s 
cold comfort. “Iv’s a good hit! I didn’t think 
Peterkin had so much in him.” 

“Curse him!” growled Blinn, savage as a 
wild beast. 

“A splendid good hit!” went on his friend, 
“and bound to succeed. 
ing machine a week saved by twenty men, from 
their tipple! When all Fairviile, drunk or 
sober, looks that in the face, the jig’s up with 
Tom Blinn, and no mistake! There'll be only 
one thing for him to do.” 

“What?” queried Tom, 

“Pull up stakes.” 

“ Easy said.” 

“It will have to be done, my friend. When 
that new machine gets into running order, 
there'll be no place on this track for you. So, 
take my advice, and get off of it as early as 
you can, or you’il be knocked off—in other 
words, sold out by the sheriff—before next 
Christmas.” 

“See here,” growled Blinn; “if you don’t 
stop this, I shall be tempted to throw you@into 
the street.” 

There was just a shade too much of angry 
earnestness in Blinn’s voice to please his friend, 
who quickly retorted—“A thing you would 
scarcely try a second time,” 

“Try what a second time?” 
flashed. 

“To throw me into the street.” 

The two men eyed each other with quickly 
rising passion. 

“TV’ll doit in notime, if you don’t take care !” 
said Blinn, losing command of himself. 

“You miserable hound!” cried the other, 
fiercely clinching his fists. “Talk of throwing 
me into the street! Now’s your chance! Try 
it—try it!—will you?” 

All of Tom Blinn’s bad blood went seething 
to his brain, blinding and maddening him. 
IIe threw out his hands with a sudden eager- 
ness, grappling at the throat of his companion ; 
but ere the intended grip was made, he reeled 
back among his decanters, striking them with 
a crash. 

“You'd better not try that little experiment 
again,” was the coolly spoken sentence that 
came to his ears, as he recovered his suddenly 
lost equilibrium. “I’m a fast friend, but a 
bitter enemy.” 

Blinn answered with a fearful oath, cursing 
him and his friendship, and made a second at- 
tempt to seize him by the throat. A second 
time the blow of a trained pugilist dashed him 
against the wall, This time it was given full 
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in the face, which in a moment was covered 
with blood. 

Two men entered the saloon at this instant, 
and seeing the state of affairs, ran out for the 
town constable, and with his assistance arrested 
the belligerents, whom they found in fierce 
conflict, fighting desperately like dogs. Both 
were locked up for the night. 

In the morning, Tom Blinn, when brought 
before the justice of the peace, presented a most 
sorry and crestfallen appearance. His face was 
cut, bruised, and swollen, and his clothes torn 
and dirty. His friend—friend no longer, as 
any one could see—did not show a scratch or 
bruise. There was quite a crowd at the magis- 
trate’s office when they were brought in by the 
constable, for the news of their arrest had 
spread all over Fairville. Among these were 
the twenty men who had taken steps, on the 
night before, to organize the new Temperance 
Society on the sewing machine basis. 

“What have you to say about this?” asked 
the Justice, addressing Blinn, after the consta- 
ble and other witnesses had testified to the fact 
that the two men were found in the bar-room 
fighting savagely. 

“Nothing,” answered Blinn, in a dogged 
way. 

“Did this man strike you?” inquired the 
Justice. 

“T have nothing to say,” replied the saloon- 
keeper. 

“And what have you to say?” asked the 
Justice, turning to the other prisoner. 

A slight shade of humor, touched with ma- 
lignaney, flitted across his bad face. 

“Vl tell you the whole story, if you care 
to listen,” he answered, with cool assurance. 

“Very well, sir; let us have the whole story,” 
said the Justice, with all the official gravity he 
could assume, 

“ Well, sir, you see, I was ’round at the City 
Tfall last night. Tom wanted me to go and 
report. When I got back, I didn’t find him in 
a very gay humor, for business had been shock- 
ingly dull; and the story I had to tell didn’t 
go to improve his temper. I told him it was 
all up with him in Fairville, and that he’d 
better pull stakes and set himself down in some 
other spot, where they hadn’t found out that 
twenty men, by s:ving their grog money, could 
buy a sewing machine every week. That if he 
didn’t do it, he’d be sold out by the sheriff be- 
fore next Christmas. This made him mad, and 
he began to talk saucy; and of course I talked 
back, for I wont stand sauce from any man. 
Then he was fool enough to pitch into me, 
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when I punished him, as you see. 


story in a nut-shell, your honor. All the 


trouble came of this new society they’re getting ¢ 
up, to buy sewing machines for lazy women, as ‘5 
Tom Blinn says, and ruin an honest man’s 


business.” 
“t's a lie!” roared out Blinn, at this point. 
“T never said a word like that.” 


“Silence!” cried the Justice, “or I’ll commit ‘ 


you for contempt.” 
“ Just his words, y’r honor,” said the other. 
“But of course it goes hard with a man when 


. . ) 
his bread and butter are in danger, and we ( 
mustn’t be surprised if he says things he'd ) 


better keep to himself; and would, if not off his 
guard.” 

The two men were very bitter against each 
other, so the Justice bound them over to keep 
the peace. In less than an hour, every man, 
woman and child 


The friends of 


sewing machine movement. 


temperance at once bestirred themselves, and ‘ 
did all in their power to give public sentiment 2 
There was not a shop, a § 


the right direction. 
store, or an office in Fairville, in which the 
surprising fact that twenty men, by saving their 
grog money, could buy a sewing machine a 
week, was not discussed. 


“T never looked at it in that light before.” 


“What a shameless and cruel waste of money !” 
And so, ¢ 
in a hundred different forms, the people ex- ‘ 
pressed themselves, each helping to strengthen , 


“No wonder Tom Blinn is seared !” 


public sentiment in favor of the new movement. 

That night the Town Hall was crowded, and 
Blinn’s saloon empty. 
a constitution for “The Fairville Sewing Ma- 
chine Temperance Society,” brought in their 
plan of organization, which was discussed, arti- 
cle by article, and fully adopted. Thirty names 
were signed to the constitution—thirty names 
of men who, on their own confession, did not 
spend less than fifty cents a day in drink. 

The constitution was short and explicit. We 
give it entire, for the benefit of other towns, 
where the money that should buy sewing ma- 
chines for poor, overworked women, goes to 
enrich lazy saloon-keepers :— 

ArticLe I.—This society shall be called 
“THE Farrvitte Sewine Macuine Tem- 
PERANCE Society.” 

Art. I].—Every member shall pay into the 
hands of the treasurer three dollars weekly, 
until it amounts to the price of a sewing ma- 
chine, and pledge himself not to drink any 
intoxicating liquor for the space of one year. 
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in town knew all about < 
this affair; and especially its relation to the } 


The committee to draft ( 
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Art. J1I.—Whenever there shall be money 
‘ enough in the treasury to pay for a sewing 
machine, the right to draw a machine shall be 
, decided by lot; and the person to whom the 
lot falls must, before receiving the machine, 
¢ give good security for his weekly payment ef 
three dollars, until the sums so paid amount to 
the price of the machine. This casting of the 
lot must be repeated each time there is sufli- 
cient money in the treasury to buy a sewing 
machine, until every member of the society 
shall have received a machine. 

Art. 1V.—The society, during its existence, 
shall meet in the Town Hall, weekly, for social 
’ intercourse and mutual help and improvement. 

A movement so earnest, so sensible, so well 
guarded and based as this, could not possibly 
fail. We have no room to follow the particu- 
lar doings of the society, nor would the narra- 
tive be of sufficient interest to claim the reader’s 
attention. But the result is so full of hopeful 
significance, so suggestive of the good that may 
be done in hundreds, nay, thousands of neigh- 
borlf€ods in the land, that we give the brief and 
cheering record. 

In just twenty weeks from the day Peterkin 
’ rallied the hard drinkers of Fairville to make 
a stand against the common enemy, the pleasant 


music of twenty-five sewing machines was heard 
in twenty-five dwellings, where the silence of 
hopeless toil, or patient endurance, had too 
often only been broken by bitter reproaches or 


angry abuse. Words are too feeble to paint 
what all this involves—all of comfort, and 
hope; of peace, and rest, and joy in life. 

We have only a sentence for Tom Blinn. He 
took his friends’ advice, after sitting for a week 
or two like a spider in his web, waiting for flies 
that were too wise to get their wings tangled in 
his net, and “ pulling up stakes,” went off to try 
his luck in some far away place, where he 
trusted no one would ever hear of a “Sewing 
Machine Temperance Society.” 

May we be forgiven for wishing him the ill- 
luck to be mistaken in his confidence; and to 
help our wishes, we send after him this story 
of what was done in Fairville, and may be done 
in thousands of other places. 

Who next will move in the formation of a 

) Sewing Machine Temperance Society? It 
needs but an earnest pioneer in almost any 
town to insure success, 
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A Goop Maxim.—“ No matter how long 
, you have been married, never neglect to court 
) your wife.” 
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HERE were such great rejoicings at the 

christening of Pastor Blumenthal’s little 
son, that the poor child was almost forgotten, 
and finding himself left alone, towards evening, 
he began to cry piteously. 


Unfortunately there was help too near; for ‘ 
) away in silvery wreaths, and silently and 


as his wail continued, the room gradually filled 
with a filmy mist, in which those who had been 
accustomed to tracing cloud-pictures might 
have seen figures, unsubstantial as shadows, 
floating about. The pastor’s household were 


all deaf; but the spirits of air were not—they , 


were here now with their restless curiosity con- 
cerning mortals, and their fatal gifts, that so 
often brought misfortune to those on whom 
they were bestowed. 


They were strange shapes, such as children | 


see when they smile in dreams, and little Hein- 


rich smiled as they bent over him, and their ( 
long floating hair or loose robes touched his ) 
cheek. He soon ceased crying, for one of them - 
knelt beside his cradle, fanning him with her } 
) unreasonable ; he never disobeyed his mother’s 


large wings while she smoothed his pillow, 


and the rest hovered round them speaking in 


low sweet murmurs that belonged to no mortal 
tongue. 


The child was still restless, following their ‘ 
movements with his wondering blue eyes, until ° 
the watcher at his pillow kissed his lips, and (¢ 
Then there was a > 

¢ among the group that stood round his father’s 


laid her hand on_ his heart. 
long silence. 


“What have you done?” asked the gentlest ‘ 
2 heart; but there was no hep for it. 


of the band, addressing the guardian of the 
cradle. 


wistfully. 
“Not so,” replied the watcher, calmly. “ Life 
and Death neither come nor go at our bidding. 


I have but numbed the child’s heart, and in ) 


mercy taken from him the power of suffering. 
He is incapable henceforth of feeling the sorrow 
of which he had already began to taste.” 


“ Alas!” sighed the sweet, pitying voice, ‘ 
“what a lifelong cruelty to others will be the > 
life of one whose heart can feel no touch of the ( 


finger of sorrow.” 


The room gradually darkened as she spoke, 
as if so great misfortune cast its prophetic ‘ 
shadow over the little sleeper, but there was > 
light on his pillow. He lay placidly smiling ( 
in his sleep, and the darkness that gathered ) 
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) he stirred in his sleep. 
’ might have wakened him; but there was a 


“Can you give such repose as this, or ‘ 
is Death among us?” and as she spoke, she >) 
scanned the shadowy ranks of her companions, ¢ 


round was the foreshadowing of what he was 
destined to bring on others. 

The speaker bent lower over the child, and 
Another moment 


sound of coming footsteps—the mist rolled 


solemnly as they had come, the spirits of the 


) air floated away, leaving no trace of their pre- 


sence, but the abiding one in the heart of the 
sleeper. 
“See how he smiles in his sleep!” said the 


, pastor’s wife to the nurse, as they stood by the 
) cradle. 


“Ah, mother, that smile of his will cost you 
many a tear !” 

“The child sees something that we cannot 
see,” said the nurse, gravely, as she smoothed 
the pillow. “May the angels keep him from all 
evil!” 

Little Heinrich wasa pattern child, so said all 
the neighbors. He was never peevish, never 


command, or neglected her request; and yet 
before he was fifteen he had almost broken her 
heart.. She did not know that sorrow, pain, 
and anxiety, were words which had no meaning 
for him, in short she did not know that his 
heart was turned to stone, or she would not 
have wondered that his were the only dry eyes 


His unfeeling hardness cut her to the 
Heinrich 
could not feel any sorrow, and he was, to do 
him justice, too honest to make any pretence to 
it in deference to custom. 

Yet .he labored hard to supply her wants, 


grave. 


toiling late and early, boy as he was, as if the 
{ spirit of ten men animated him. 


He fought 
the hard fight and won it; by the time he was 
twenty, Heinrich Blumenthal was a thriving 


‘ jeweller, and the widow was mistress of a plea- 
‘ 
sant home. 


Still she was not happy ; between her and her 
son, despite her pride in him, there seemed an 
impalpable barrier, and this consciousness of 
separation lay like a leaden weight on her 
heart. 

Heinrich could not understand his mother’s 
dejection. ‘“ Why should any one look droop- 
ing and sad when they had all they needed ?” 
he asked himself this question almost daily. 

(165) 
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It was a continual puzzle to him, and while he 
was still puzzling over it, his mother died, six 
years after her husband, and Heinrich was left 
alone. 

He was just twenty-one, the handsomest and 
most industrious youth in the neighborhood, 
but Heinrich could not feel loneliness either ; 
and though he might have taken his choice of 
the maidens of the town, five years passed by 
and left him single still. 

“Herr Blumenthal will never marry,” so 
said every one; but every one was mistaken. 

It was a sad day for Ebba Lindenhaus when 
she entered the young jeweller’s shop to buy a 
ring for her brother ; for Heinrich could admire, 
though he could not love, and it was only 
natural that Ebba should listen favorably to 
such a handsome and well-spoken suitor. 

Three months after, came their wedding-day, 
and many a maiden envied the bride as the 
children strewed roses in her path. 
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“What a handsome bridegroom !” exclaimed 


the women. 

“What a lovely bride!” said the men, and 
every one agreed that a better match was never 
made; but as it often happened, every one was 
wrong after all. 

All the neighbors agreed that Ebba Blumen- 
thal must be very happy, and yet, as the weeks 
passed on, her blue eyes lost their light, and 
her cheek its color; her step was slow, and she 
seemed weary and spiritless. Still she never 
complained ; indeed, of what could she com- 
plain? Her husband never stormed, never 
scolded; never staid ont late at night, never 
refused her requests, nor treated her with the 
slightest neglect, and yet poor Ebba felt as if 
an invisible barrie® of ice were growing up 
round her, becoming higher and higher every 
dar. 

“Heinrich does not love me,” she murmured 
to herself often over her spinning, and she re- 
doubled her efforts to please him—with no 
better success. 

It might have spared her many a heart-ache 
had she known that Heinrich could love no 
living thing, although he was at all times just 
and even generous. 

Sometimes she would bring him little pre- 
sents in hopes of thawing his strange reserve. 


After expressing his thanks, he would shake his , 


head, serenely remarking on the waste of time 
or money, as the case might be; and when 
Ebba, disappointed and wounded, burst into 
tears, he conjectured that she must be ill, and 
could scarcely be prevented from going to fetch 
a doctor. 


— 


\ 
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Years passed by and left him happy and 
handsome as ever; he had no heart-troubles to 
write their traces on his brow. He would 
rather his wife had looked as bright and bloom- 
ing as when they were first married ; but since 
she either could not, or would not, he was too 
practical to give himself any trouble about the 
matter, 

As for Ebba, she grew more dim and shadow- 
like year by year, till she looked like the 
white crescent of the moon, seen in the daytime. 

“We must take a long journey, wife,” said 
Heinrich, coming in abruptly one day ; “next 
week I must go on business to Fernestadt; it is 
long since you have been without the town 
walls, and you had better come with me.” 

“But the children, Heinrich? I cannot leave 
Carl and Emilie.” 

“Assuredly not; they shall come with us 
also.” 

“But the way is so long and the road so 
rough for them,” pleaded Ebba. 

“Nevertheless they shall come,” said Hein- 
rich, decidedly ; ‘let them learn to be good 


’ travellers, such as I was at their age.” 


AAO 


eee 


Ebba made ready for the journey with a 
heavy heart, fearing she knew not what; but it 
was useless to argue with Heinrich, he had an 
answer ready at all times, and she had nothing 
but her fears to plead. 

Heinrich Blumenthal was a good traveller— 
he never went about seeking easy paths or 
wasted his time in trying to avoid briers or 
sharp stones; “straight forward” was his motto, 
and avery inconvenient one it generally proved 
for his fellow-travellers. 

Ebba had grown somewhat accustomed to 
blows on the head from hanging branches, 
wading over boot-tops through marshes, and 
having her dress torn to pieces by the briers 
while walking beside -her husband; but her 
heart ached for the children, and time after 
time she implored Heinrich to stay and rest 
for theirsakes. It was growing dusk, however, 
before he thought it time to halt, and as they 
turned to look round for the children, Ebba 
uttered a piercing cry—little Carl was gone. 

“Patience, good wife,” said Heinrich, calmly ; 
“he has but staid to rest himself; I will go and 
seek for him while you sit under the tree.” 

But Ebba could not rest; she and Emilie fol- 
lowed hand in hand weeping bitterly, looking 
eagerly round in hopes of finding the little 
wanderer. Heinrich walked steadily back 
without speaking until he came to a quiet pool 
almost covered with water-lilies, and there he 
stopped, for little Carl lay cradled among the 
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lilies like one asleep, but Heinrich’s keen eye } 
' at length, and the mother’s grief brought tears 


saw at a glance that the child was dead! 
For a second or two he stood still with an air 
of genuine astonishment, then recovering him- 


little Carl in his arms. 

“This is truly amazing!” he exclaimed on 
meeting his wife. 
walked into a pond in my life.” 
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little sleeper. “The child is dying,” he said 


even to his eyes; while Heinrich stood by 


) utterly unmoved. He would have done all he 


. self, he waded into the pond, returning with ¢ 


“Had he no eyes?—I never § 


Ebba could only answer with sobs. She 4 


would not have been so heart-broken if she 


) about Carl and the water-lilies, 


had known how her little son died: but the 2 
spirits of the water-lilies could not tell her how 
they had risen from their cups and called him ? 


to them as he sat down beside the water to rest, 


. her to come with him. 


and how he had been rocked to sleep on their ) 
broad green leaves, with the voices of the birds ? 


and the rustling of the trees in his ears. It 


would have been cruel to waken him from that , 


dream; but he was never to open his eyes on 
the rugged path again—the Angel of Death 


could to save the child’s life; but the wall 
against which he leaned could feel as much sor- 
row for it as he coald; his only feeling was one 
of surprise. 5 

Little Emilie slept on till daybreak, tossing 
in her sleep, and murmuring strange things 
Then her face 
grew brighter, and she spoke, in low, broken 
whispers, of a bright angel standing by her, 
with his white wings outspread, beckoning 
The child stretched 
out her little arms as she spoke, and Ebba 
knew only too well what messenger stood be- 
side her. 

Before the morning sun lighted up the tops 


} of the forest-trees and the stately towers of 


passed by as he slept, and before the first day , 
of the child’s weary journey was finished, his ‘ 


spirit was at rest in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The spirits of the lilies would have kept him ( 
with them ; but he was one of the favored race ‘ 
of mortals, and might enter there, while they ( 
, up in amazement at Heinrich’s cruel insen- 
Poor Ebba! she knew nothing of all this— ? 
, children. 
and white as marble, and his bright hair wet > 


could not. 


she only saw her darling’s beautiful face, cold 


with the cruel water. 


The spirits of the flowers longed to comfort ‘ 
her, but there are few mortals who can tell ? 


what the flowers say, only those who dwell 
apart with them instead of living among men. 
There were only three travellers now, and 


‘ tiny voices calling her. 


Ebba’s heart was heavy with anxiety for her 5 


remaining darling, as they toiled along the 
interminable forest-path, while Heinrich was 


unusually grave and silent: he could not ac- > 
count for Carl’s death, and was trying to reason ( 


it out much as he would have done a problem $ 
) ~ eye 
- or Emilie?” 


of mathematics. 


“ Heinrich, the child is ill!” exclaimed Ebba ‘ 
in sudden alarm, as Emilie came to her mo- R 


ther’s side, moaning piteously. 
“She is tired,’ said Heinrich, quietly. 


Fernestadt, little Emilie had gone home to her 
brother. 

Ebba would go no further now; and while 
Heinrich went on to Fernestadt, she stayed at 
the cottage, spending her days lying on the 
turf under the oak-tree where Emilie was 
buried, her great sorrow almost swallowed 


sibility to the sufferings and death of his 


The riddle was soon to be read, for one day, 
worn out with sorrow, she fell asleep under the 
shadow of the tree, with her head on Emilie’s 
grave, and in her dream she heard a chorus of 
“Ebba, Ebba Blumen- 
thal!’ The voices seemed to come from the 
sky, and looking up, she saw that the tree was 
alive with little sprites. They set swinging on 
every leaf, opening and folding their wings, and 
all calling, “ Ebba, Ebba Blumenthal.” They 
laughed at Ebba’s surprise, a little chirping 
laugh, and then the voices said again, “Have 
you nothing to ask us, about Heinrich, or Carl, 


“Have you anything to tell me?” asked’ 
Ebba, eagerly. 
“We have not, we have not,” said the sprites, 


) and they all nodded as they spoke ; “ we strew 


“Cheer up, Emilie, we have only a little fur- ‘ 


ther to go.” 
But Emilie stumbled over a stone in the 
path, and lay there fainting. Her father raised 


Emilie’s grave with acorns now, and we wilt 
strew it with leaves in autumn, for Ebba’s sake ; 


> but we cannot answer her questions; she must 


; go to the forest-witch. ‘The witch can tell her 


her in his arms and carried her to a little cot- ) 


tage near, where he left her in Ebba’s arms 
while he went to seek for help. 
He soon returned with the doctor: the latter 


shook his head gravely as he looked at the ‘ 


why Heinrich’s heart is so cold, and what the 
water-lilies said to Carl and Emilie.” 

“But I do not know where the forest-witch 
lives,” said Ebba, wearily ; “how can I find 
her ?” 
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“Go down the little wood-path to the right,” 
said the voices again. “Fear nothing that you 
see or hear; the witch cannot harm you, and 


if you are brave she will answer all your ques- ° 


tions.” 


rans 


) 


Ebba started from her sleep with the little 


voices still ringing in her ears; the rays of the 
setting sun shining full on the entrance to the 
little wood-path which she was to follow. She 
determined to go, but not then, lest she should 


alarm the woman at the cottage, and not till > 


the moon had risen did she venture to steal out 
on her way to the witch’s dwelling. The tree- 
boughs met overhead, making the path dark as 
night; but in the distance shone a faint star, 
which she thought was the witch’s lamp, and it 
cheered her on, though the way seemed long 
and she was growing weary. 


side her; serpents twined among the branches 
over her head, and large ravens looked sleepily 
down, uttering their dismal croak. 

The hut presented a still stranger sight—the 
dark lake behind it was all alive with terrible 
creatures; the walls were formed of woven 
snakes, whose scales sparkled like living jewels ; 
its long waving curtains were made by bats 
hooked together by their claws, swaying back- 
wards and forwards with their filmy wings 
spread; while its reof was formed of owls sit- 
ting in rows, one above another, nodding and 


, blinking in the bright light: even the pebbles 


Sometimes her dress was held fast for a mo- 
ment, and sometimes her long hair, as she ( 


toiled on, stumbling over the gnarled tree-roots. 
“Tt must be the briers,” said Ebba, shuddering ; 
but she knew in her heart that they were no 
briers, but unseen hands that fastened on her, 
and strove to hold her back. 

Had she wavered they would have held her 
fast; but they had no power against her strong 
will, and unwillingly they let her go on her 


way. 


approached the end of her journey; and on 
emerging from the wood into the clear space in 
front, she saw that it proceeded from a small 
silver lamp suspended from one of the boughs 
of a tree which overshadowed the witch’s hut. 
‘This lay completely buried in shadow, and after 
looking round vainly for some sign of life, Ebba 
tapped lightly at the door. 

A harsh, grating laugh from the inside was 


Taw 


The light grew brighter and brighter as she 


followed by the appearance of the witch herself. ( 


Tall and stately, she seemed like an Eastern 
queen ; even age had not wholly destroyed her 
charms, and her face, but for its look of fierce 
determination, would have been beautiful still, 
She looked sternly down on her shrinking 
visitor, and waved her hand without uttering a 
word. 

Instantly the flame of the silver lamp shot 
up into a column of fire, and expanded into a 
broad blaze that flooded the forest and lighted 
up the very tops of the lofty pines with the 


brilliancy of noonday, revealing a thousand ? 


terrors to Ebba’s bewildered gaze. 


Great bats and owls, blinded by the glare > 
which burst on them, wheeled round in hun- ? 


dreds; huge lizards hung by their tails from 


the trees, and lazily dropped on to the turf be- > 


at her feet began to move, showing that they 
were really toads; and as she stepped back 
among the knotted roots of the great tree, they 
glided away hissing, for it was a nest of coiled- 
up snakes ! 

Still Ebba’s courage did not fail her, and 
she stood undauntedly facing the witch, know- 
ing that to show a sign of terror would seal her 
fate. 

“You have a brave heart, Ebba Blumen- 
thal,” said the witch at length. “Had your 
courage failed on the journey, you could never 
have reached me; and had you shown any ter- 
ror here, you would never have returned alive. 
What have you to ask the forest-witeh? Speak 
on now, and she will answer you.” 

“My children,” said Ebba, eagerly ; “tell me 
who called them away.” 

“Come with me,” said the witch, taking her 
hand, and they went away into the forest to- 
gether. It seemed but a few seconds before 
they stopped beside the pool that Ebba remem- 
bered so well; the moon shone full on it, and 
the lilies were all lying asleep under the water 
with folded leaves. 

“Rise up and speak,” said the witch; “ this 
is Carl’s mother.” 

“We know her, we know her,” said the lilies, 
as they rose up and unfolded their leaves, “ Lit- 
tle Carl was weary, Ebba, and we nursed him. 
He was rocked to sleep on our leaves, and while 
he slept the Angel of Death came and took him 
from us to the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

“Did you take Emilie?” asked Ebba, sorrow- 
fully. 

“We called her, we called her,” said the lilies 


again. “Emilie was pining for Carl, and we 


‘came to comfort her; we sat by her pillow all 


that night until the Angel of Death came for 
her. She is with Carl in Paradise; Ebba will 
see them again.” 

The flowers sank under the water again to 
sleep, while Ebba’s tears fell fast on their broad 
green leaves, 
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“They know no more,” said the witch, taking 


her hand. “ Let us go.” 
Again they stood before the forest dwelling— 


the little lamp burnt steadily now, and the door ? 
stood open, while on the threshold lay a huge ( 
black creature, which disappeared into the hut } 


( 


with a low growl as they came near. 
“ Have you courage to enter,” demanded the 
witch, “or, will you depart now ?” 


“Not till you have answered my question ¢ 
) said the witch, pointing to the cradle, “and that 


about Heinrich,” said Ebba, steadily. 

Again the witch raised her hand, and the 
column of flame rose with startling brightness, 
revealing the interior of the dwelling. 

Ebba shuddered in spite of herself, as the 
snakes that formed its living walls shot out 
their terrible forked tongues with a low, pro- 
longed hiss; but she came closer and looked in. 
The hut was filled with dark vapor, in which 
grotesque creatures flitted about, mocking at 
her as they passed, and stretching out their 
long claws as if to seize her: but this slowly 
cleared away and revealed far more terrible 
tenants. Huge crocodiles lay here and there 
upon the floor, displaying their enormous teeth ; 
black bears prowled in the darker corners, 
growling fiercely, and strange birds looked 
down, uttering piteous cries. The floor was 
covered with a bright red carpet dotted with 
black flowers; but as Ebba looked down she 
saw that it was woven of coral snakes, and the 
flowers were scorpions! 

There was a ceaseless rustle of wings, and 
now and then a sickening “plash,” as some 
creature, which had climbed up from the lake 
at the back, to gaze in with its human-looking 
eyes, slipped back into the deadly waters again 
and disappeared, leaving a track of pale light 
behind it. 

“Dare you enter now?” said the witch, 
sternly. 

“Yes,” said Ebba, calmly. 


“Then, follow,” said the forest-witch; “but 5 
betray one sign of fear, and your first step on > 


that living threshold will be the last !” 


Ebba’s step never faltered as she crossed the } 
) and the dove, after resting on it for an instant, 


spread its wings and soared upwards till it was 


living carpet to the couch where her companion 


had already seated herself. 
“Sit beside me,” said the witch; “I will 
answer your last question now. 


have no power to touch him.” 


“ Have you done this” asked Ebba, wonder- 


ingly. 
“Not I, but the spirits of the air. I have 
seen the web of your life; but I never laid my 


finger on it before to-night. They who have > 
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Heinrich’s 
heart is changed to stone: sorrow and regret » 
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. done this are also at my bidding, and you sha!l 


> see them come as they came to him in his 


; childhood.” 


She spoke in some unknown tongue, and the 
room filled with silvery mist; a child’s cradle 
stood in one corner, and over it bent forms of 
’ strange beauty, such as Ebba never dreamed of. 


y One knelt beside the child, hushing him to 


) sleep; but her face was turned from them. 

> “She has hushed his heart to sleep, Ebba,” 
’ sleep will be a lasting one. The child is Hein- 
rich.” 

“Ts there no help?” said Ebba, piteously, 
wringing her hands. 

“She shall tell you,” answered the witch. 
“Come hither,” she continued, addressing the 
watcher at the cradle. 

The spirit came and stood before them. 
’ There was beauty in its calm face and dark 
eyes; but no life, and Ebba’s eyelids drooped 
involuntarily as she looked at the stranger. 

“What have you done?” said the witch. 

“T have taken from the child the power of 
suffering,” was the low reply. “Sorrow cannot 
come where I have been. Even I cannot take 
away that gift of coldness of heart if it has been 
once bestowed.” 

She vanished as she spoke, and her com- 
panions disappeared also. 

“Ts there no help and no end, then?” ex- 
claimed Ebba, despairingly. 

“Not now and not here,” said the witch, 
gently. “Be patient a little longer. Hein- 
rich’s heart will be healed by another hand. 
Go now; I have given you a guide through the 
forest.” 

She kissed Ebba, and motioned her to depart: 
at the same moment a white deve alighted be- 
fore them, and then, spreadings its wings, flew 
slowly in the direction of Emilie’s grave. 
“There is your guide,” said the witch, turning ; 
and when Ebba looked round, she had disap- 
peared in the cottage. 

The dawn was just brightening as they 
reached the tree that shaded Emilie’s grave, 


) lost in the sky. Ebba watched its flight as far 
as her eye could follow it, and then sat down 
under the tree, her heart full of peace. 

At the same moment Heinrich was setting 
out from Fernestadt in the early morning: in 
three days more he would reach the cottage, he 
said to himself; but that was never to be. On 
the evening of the second day came a mounted 
messenger, bidding Ebba hasten with him to 
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been waylaid on the road and shot, for the sake 


of his jewels, and the man bade his pale listener © 


ride apace, lest her husband should be dead 
before they reached him. 

Ebba thought of the witch’s promise as they 
hurried on through the night: she could scarcely 
put faith in it now; but, in truth, it was already 
fulfilled. 

While the tramp of their horses’ feet echoed 
along the lonely road, the wounded man lay 
alone in a room of the house to which he had 
been carried, faint with pain and loss of blood, 
uttering from time to time low moans as he 
turned restlessly on his pillow ; and just as they 
had come before to still his childish wailing, 
came the spirits of the air again, filling his room 
with the rustle of their wings and the murmur 
of their-voices, as they gazed on the record of 
the dying man’s past life now pictured on the 
silvery mist that floated round him. It wasa 
sad tale—not a pang that he had caused another, 
not a tear drawn by his hardness, not a link in 
the mighty chain of sorrow that his hand had 
wrought was absent there, yet he looked 
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absently on the record as one who sees nothing ; § 


he had neither eyes to understand, nor heart to , 


grieve over it. 
two who had watched over his cradle came 
once more to his side and looked down on the 
sleeper. 

“ What can we do for him?” said the gentler 
of the two. ‘“ HaveI power to restore his heart 
to life ?” 

“Tt would be cruel now,” replied her com- 
panion, solemnly; “if he possessed a heart, a 
glance at that record of suffering inflicted would 
break it.” 

“And yet I must try,” said Pity (for she it 
was): “the hours of his life are almost num- 
bered ; better that they should bespent in repent- 
ance, for no hard heart can find a place in the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The sleeper moved uneasily as she bent over 


Then his eyes closed, and the « 
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denly, for it was a tale of cruel wrong, such as 


her husband, for Heinrich was dying. He had 2} 
’ the doer could scarcely bear to look upon and 
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live. 

There was a clatter of horse-hoofs below, and 
a few words of hurried inquiry ; once more the 
silvery clouds floated away, bearing with them 
the unseen messenger of peace, and Ebba found 
her dying husband alone in the moonlight. 

The cold, hard glance that had frozen her 
was gone now: a prayer for pardon, a few words 
of love and forgiveness, and his head was at rest 
on the heart which he had learned to prize too 
late. 

Before morning dawned, another came to that 
chamber. Ebba looked up shivering, as his 
shadow fell on them, for she had sat under it 
before, although she had not seen the face which 
none can see and live. Now she saw him, and 
standing beside him were two with their faces 
hidden in the folds of his mantle. Heinrich 
raised himself up to meet the messenger, and 
the mantle fell, revealing the features of the 
unknown guests—Carl and Emilie. 

The angel took Heinrich’s hand, and turned 
to depart; but Ebba clung imploringly to his 
mantle. “Take me, also.” 

He laid his hand upon her head, and another 
heart was at peace. 

“She is sleeping,” said the people of the 
house, as they stole in at daybreak, and saw her 
head laid on the pillow beside her husband's; 
and it was so, for “He giveth His beloved 


sleep.” 
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GREAT IpEAs and Smaiu Dutres.—A soul 
occupied with great ideas best performs small 
duties. The divinest views of life will penetrate 
most clearly into the meanest emergencies. So 
far from petty principles being best proportioned 
to petty trials, a heavenly spirit taking up its 


’ abode with us can alone sustain well the daily 


’ our condition. 


him, her tears falling on his cheek, and her < 


hand laid on his heart, striving to recall it to 
life. 
touch ; a few moments more, and the spell was 
broken. 

Heinrich opened his eyes again on the 
picture, and now it possessed a terrible mean 
ing. 
longer sorrow, his wife’s pining unhappiness, 
his children’s sufferings and death, realizing 
for the first time the terrible truth that his life 
had been the bane which had destroyed theirs. 

Well for him that the vision vanished sud- 


The ice of years was melting under that , 


He saw his father’s grief, his mother’s ¢ 


toils, and tranquilly pass the humiliations of 
Even in intellectual culture 
the ripest knowledge is the best qualified to 
instruct the most complete ignorance. So the 
trivial services of social life are the best per- 
formed, and the lesser particles of domestic 
happiness are most skilfully organized, by the 
deepest and fairest heart. 
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THAT aman should be just and respectful 
towards all mankind, he must first begin with 
himself. A man, so to speak, who is not able 
to make a bow to his own conscience every 


) morning, is hardly in a condition to respectfully 
, salute the world at any other time of the day. 
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GETTING FREE FROM A FRIEND'S FREEDOMS. 


BY ELLA LATROBE. 


I 


ECEMBER is dreary. Perhaps that is not ¢ 


the proper word. It is a season for serious- 


ness, as we run over the past year in our ° 
thoughts ; but it need not be dreary if our con- ‘ 


science is quiet. 


But Arthur Briest’s conscience was reproach- 


ing him, as he sat alone in his room in the 
firelight. He was in that kind of a revery 
which is called a brown study. He felt that he 
must turn a sharp corner in his course of life, 
but did not quite perceive how to do it, or 
where to begin. Circumstances soon helped 
him to a decision. There was a hop-skip-and- 
jump step on the stairs, and. his door was 
opened with the familiarity of a friend, who 
did not stop to knock. Briest rose from his 
chair, lighted the gas, and welcomed the person 
who entered, but we must confess that the wel- 
come had no extraordinary heartiness in it. 

“ Heigho!” cried the new comer, whom we 


will call Harry Frane. “Heigho! you are °¢ 


sadly in the dumps. I suspected that your 


moralizing soul would be sombre on this last ° 


day of December, and have come to prescribe 
for you. You must go with us, and makea 
night of it!” 

“T don’t think I can.” 

“You—don’t—think! You don’t do any- 
thing else. Whenever a fellow asks you to go 
anywhere, you make such a preamble of grave 
considerations about nothing, that there really 
is no pleasure in asking you. Come round to 
my room at eight o’clock. The fellows will be 
there, and we sha]] start out at nine, sharp, to 
see the Old Year out, and the New Year in. 
We have counted upon you, and shall expect 
you.” 

“You need not.” 

“Oh, but weshall.’ And thespeaker retired 
with an air of vexation, partly real, and partly 
assumed. Partly real, because Harry Frane, 
himself reckless and hasty, never had any pa- 
tience with those who hesitated to comply with 
his wishes. Partly assumed, because he judged, 
from all past knowledge of his hesitating friend, 
that he would be at his room at half-past seven. 

But this time he reckoned without his host. 
Arthur Briest’s revery, disturbed by Frane’s 
entrance, was this time something more serious 
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) than mere discontent. He had been consider- 
ing what the last year had done for him, and 
‘ what he had done for himself. The amount, 
despite the good resolutions which he had made 
just a year ago, was not much, In a pecuniary 
view, he was no better off. In the moral and 
intellectual aspect of his condition, he was 
worse. To be sure, he had gained experience, 
but the review of that was not of the pleas- 
antest; and unless he could improve its lessons, 
he had gained nothing whatever. 

His personal independence had been sacri- 
ficed. The event of the last twelvemonth 
was the making of Harry Frane’s acquaintance ; 
and Arthur Briest began to suspect that in find- 
ing a friend he had installed a master. Every- 
thing which he wished that he could forget, in 
the past year, had some connection, remote or 
direct, with Harry Frane. By him he had 
been introduced to various phases of city life, to 
which he had before been a stranger. Frane 
had trespassed on his business hours, plainly, 
‘ as Briest could not fail to have seen, to the dis- 
gust of his employers. And though he had 
chivalrously defended his friend, he could not 
but be conscious that he had done so at his own 
expense. Briest was beginning to question 
whether any good came of the intimacy, to 
either party. He was sure that he derived no 
advantage from it. And he began to doubt 
whether Harry had really any pretext for the 
gratitude which he seemed to exact, or for the 
compliance in all his plans which he rigorously 
demanded of him. Briest really had no wish 
whatever to join in a noisy frolic; and as to dis- 
appointing a dozen good fellows who “counted 
on him,” he could not see the force of that plea. 
What right had they to assume that he would 
join them, without consulting him? And what 
excuse was there for the pretence of disappoint- 
ment, if he chose to have a mind of his own? 

Briest looked at his watch. It was twenty 
minutes to eight. He started forth, but hesi- 
tated fora moment or two on the door-step. 
The fascinating assurance of Harry Frane was 
strong upon him, and he felt, “I must break 
the chain, now or never!” So he resolutely 
set his face in the direction opposite to Frane’s 
lodgings, and walked away, resolutely, as if for 
dear life. Not that he had any particular 
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escape from himself, and—from Harry Frane, 
who had managed in a few months to become 
his other self. 


The clock rang out eight, and he now felt >) 
that he had escaped from the danger of his own 


irresolution. “Shall I turn back to my room? 


No, for I am sure that Frane will be there ( 
waiting for me, with the gas turned on, and one { 
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object in view; or if he had, it was only to \ the last words. 
ness, and I am glad you have so rare a virtue, 
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“Tt is your best friend in busi- 


young man. Call again, and we will always be 


> glad to see you.” 


) 


of my segars, my best Havanas, glowing at the 5 


end of his nose. Let him wait.” 


segar tasted, until he made the acquaintance of 
Harry Frane. So he walked slowly, and pon- 


And then he ? 


recollected that he had never learned how a § himself. His thoughts had now a direction 


\ 


\ 
) 


dered. Something discomposed and dispirited > 


him. He thought it was because he had not , 
' noticed it before. 


smoked since tea-time, and his hand was already 


on the latch of a tobacconist, when he checked > 


himself. “No, I wont,” he said. 


) 
“T am a ( 


slave to tobacco, and it is quite enough to smoke ) 


while Harry is with me, and to keep him in 
countenance while he consumes my segars.” 

So he sauntered on. Suddenly a thought 
struck him. 
where the Laceys live. 
for an age. 


I have not seen them 


' down the steps. 


To explain was impossible. Arthur’s check 


’ burned as he passed out; and he thought he 


heard a noise very like a young lady’s laugh, 
with an old lJady’s accompaniment, as he went 
The night air cooled his 
burning cheeks, and after he had walked a 
square or two, and thought it over, he laughed 


infinitely pleasanter than when he left home. 


, “Decidedly pretty, that friend of sissy’s,” he 


“Self-possessed, lady like, in- 
I wonder that I never 


said to himself. 
telligent and agreeable. 


The bells chimed twelve; the Old Year out, 
and the New Yearin. The noise of revellers 
broke the silence. “I wonder where those 
wretches are by this time,” he said. “ Here 


‘ goes for side streets, lest I should meet them.” 


“Here I am, before the house ‘ 


And I promised my sister that I ¢ 


would call on them, when I was at home, last 4 


summer.” 


Miss Harriet Lacey was very politely glad to ; 


see him. And so was Mrs. Lacey. 
Lacey, who had long since retired from busi- 
ness, but still diligently read the “ money arti- 


And Mr. ) 


And his detour made him so late that he heard 
One strike, the first of the New Year, as he 
fitted his key to the street door. Something to 
his surprise, his landlady stood in the hall, with 
a very severe countenance, though it grew a 
shade lighter as Briest, in the most polite man- 
ner, wished her a happy New Year. Women’s 
sight is quick, and their other senses too. So 


’ she did not need to be told that whoever had 


» heen on a frolic, Arthur Briest had not. 


cle,” was delighted to have some one drop in, ? 


to whom he could talk of gold and stocks, and 


legal tenders. 
ble, and found the evening so pleasant, that he 


was not aware how the hours sped, until he 


happened to discover that the old gentleman 
was asleep in his chair. 
scarcely better, and Harriet’s eyes sparkled 


. room, Mr. Briest, in your absence. 
Arthur made himself so agreea- > 


\ 
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Mrs. Lacey was ( 


with fun, as Arthur Briest rose, not a little dis- ? 


concerted, to take his leave. 


confusion. 


“I shall have the pleasure, Miss Lacey, of ? 
’ and,”—holding the bottle between his eyes and 


saying to my sister, when I write, that you are 
all well.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Briest. 
write last ?” 

“Oh, it was—let me see—before I went home 
in August. I promised my sister then that I 
would call on you with her remembrance.” 


When did you 


He could not go ‘ 
away, however, without blundering into further 2 
‘ bottle,” said Briest, “of the last dozen that 
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She 
only said—“ You have had company in your 
All have 
gone but Mr. Frane, and he said he should 
share your bed.” 

Sure enough! There was Harry Frane, 
sound asleep. The rooms had a strong smell of 
first-rate tobacco, which is always A No. 1, 
in point of furious and almost unextinguishable 
odor. And by the bottles and glasses huddled 
upon the table, Briest discovered that they had 
found smoking dry amusement. “The last 


Harry Frane shall persuade me into buying— 


the light—“empty, at that. Cigar-box in the 
same case. Best meerschaum on the stove 
hearth. And Harry Frane fast anchored in 
the very middle of my bed! It is well he drew 


’ his boots off. The lounge shall serve me for to- 


“We have exchanged several letters since ? 
then. Ishall mention, in my next, how prompily § 


you have done your errand.” 


“4 ° ° : ) 
“Yes, promptness is everything,” said the 
old gentleman, waking just in season to catch » 


night,” he continued, after having scanned the 
flushed face of his guest, and listened to his 
hard breathing. “You have finished yourself 


q ss ? 
for me, young gentleman! 


) 
) 


Briest was on his feet in the morning betimes, 
and had removed the traces of the debauch, and 
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nearly finished his toilet, before his companion 


awoke. Then, with a yawn, Harry Frane called > 


out—“ Ain’t you a fine fellow, Briest ?” 

“You must be superfine, then,” Arthur re- 
_ torted. 
resolution. 

“T told you,” said Frane, that we wanted 


you to make a night of it; and that you must ° 
When the mountain 5 
would not come to Mahomet, he went to the ° 


come round to my room. 


mountain.” 

Arthur Briest was not in a frame to waste 
words. “ Hurry up and dress, Harry,” he said, 
“and come down to breakfast.” 

“ Not in this house, if you please. 
just a drop in that bottle to open my eyes?” 

“Not a drop,” said Briest. 
care of that.” 

“Then open another.” 

“There don’t happen to be another on the 


I occupy them.” 


“Hoity-toity! But that won’t be long. 


We have found other lodgings for you, and you 
2 promising that a certain particular parcel with- 


, in the parcels, should reach its destination that 


must give your landlady notice to-day.” 
“T think not,” said Briest, calmly. 


“By George, you must!” said Frane, as he 


lazily yawned himself out of bed. J shall ° 
never come here again, after the impertinent ) 


manner in which your landlady treated us. ? 
She turned the rest of the fellows out of doors, ‘ 
Go with me to » 


breakfast, and come and arrange things with ¢ 
‘ riet, ashe was for any of his owntestimonials. He 


but TI was not to be driven. 


the termagant afterwards.” 


“Nota step out of this house shall I go, 


Harry Frane, till I have had my breakfast.” 

“Every one to his fancy. If you like a 
moral lecture from a strong-minded woman, 
you can remain and receive it. There is a 
vacant room in our house, of which you can 
take possession this evening.” 

“T shall positively do no such thing,” said 
Briest, firmly. 

“But what shall J do then? 
liked this house. 


I have never 


insult you, or your friends, some day. 


you.” 
“You must un-speak your bespeak, then.” 
“What shall I say for you?” 


“For me? nothing. I have had nothing to ¢ 
) man. “Business before pleasure if it wa 
I , 


) pleasure to you to call, as it is to us to receive 


do with the arrangement.” 
“T must confess, I think this shabby treat- 
ment.” 


“What you think, Harry, I can’t help. I ) 
intend, henceforth, from this first day of the , 


A FRIEND'S FREEDOMS. 


Cowen es 


He had slept off his anger, but not his ° 


) can be. 
: 6.5 ‘ 
( deny admission to all callers for me, in my 


Ts there 2 


“You took good > 


( and most convenient of modern institutions. 


, awaiting him at the store. 


I have seen Madam Starch- 2 
and-Vinegar developing, and knew she would 5 
So 
I bespoke the first vacancy in our house for } 


, you. 
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’ New Year, to be master of my own thoughts 


and actions too.” 

Exit Hsrry ina huff. Briest descended to 
breakfast, and good-naturedly parried the jokes, 
which assailed him from all sides and corners 
of the table. He took the first opportunity to 


) anticipate whatever the landlady might have 


intended to say to him: “I need hardly assure 
you that I regret the disturbance in my rooms, 
last evening, and am quite as much offended at 
the liberty taken with my apartments as you 
Hereafter you will be kind enough to 


absence.” 


I 
Package expresses are among the pleasantest 


You can time the arrival of parcels to a day; 


? and that was what Arthur Briest’s sister did 


premises,” said Briest, “and will not be while { with her present to her brother. 


He found 
quite a formidable package of home-tokens 
He made no delay 
in sitting down to acknowledge their receipt, 


very day. 
It was evening, however, before he found time 
to deliver it. Perhaps he might have man- 


aged torun round to the Laceys during the day ; 


but then he would have no leisure to wait and 
talk with—old Mr. Lacey! He was quite as 
much obliged to his sisteror remembering Har- 


was determined to make the occasion an oppor- 


tunity to recover his position, lost by the awk- 
) wardness of the evening previons. 
5 1 

no headache to nurse on the first day of Janu- 


" Q 
For, having 


ary, he began to feel symptoms of what might 


amount to a heartache, if not carefully treated. 


He was astonished at himself for not having 


) discovered, before, what a right clever girl 
‘ was Harriet Lacey. 
under what pretext he might venture to call 


He had been cogitating 


again on her, and how scon; and here was the 
very opening. It was not an act of intrusion, 
but a duty, which took him round to the Laceys 
that very evening. He had not to apologize for 
calling, but to express his regret that he had been 


> so occupied during the day, that his New Year's 
) congratulations were deferred till evening. 


“ All right, all right!” said the old gentle- 


The New York fashion of making New 
Year’s a holiday, has not come in vogue here. 
And I hope it wont, sir. I hope it wont!” 
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Mr. Lacey, like many other old men, was 
inclined to be garrulous, Miss Harriet Lacey 
was so old-fashioned, that she thought she must 
look at her father and listen to all he said. 


And Mr. Arthur Briest found it a good oppor- ‘ 


tunity to study Harriet’s face without her sus- 
pecting it. So he fancied. But no woman can 
excite admiration and be attentively watched 
without being aware of it. I don’t think Miss 


Harriet disliked it at all, in this particular § 


case; for Arthur Briest was not a person whose 
admiration would offend any young lady. 


( 
) 


( 


7 
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self, as he turned away. “I'll fix that young 
chap. I'll ‘i 

What! Harry did not say. Probably he 
could not think of anything severe enough for 
the ingrate to whom he owed money already, 
and who was so miserably mean, that he did 
not forego all other engagements, and wait at 
home to lend him more. As his only apparent 
shelter, Harry Frane took refuge in a billiard- 
room, and stayed there till he might safely 





) conclude his landlady had retired for the night. 


So the second evening at the Laceys went off > 


to the entire satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned. Arthur managed, somehow or other, 
to contrive excuses for another call; not for 
the very next evening, but pretty soon after. 

Not to anticipate, we must now go back to 
our friend, Harry Frane, and see how he passed 
the day. In the first place, his breakfast was 
notagreeable. The coffee lacked point, the steak 
was but so-so-ish, and the whole affair was de- 
ficient in that best of sauces, a healthy appetite. 

His head ached wretchedly, and his landlady 
intensified the pain by a polite request that 
certain arrears, considerably overdue, should 
be forthcoming—for she had her New Year's 
bills to meet. Harry dared not say “unwell” 
once, for had he not been out all the night be- 
fore? And the headache, confessed, with the 
bad hours, understood, would form a short but 
conclusive chain of circumstantial evidence 
against him. His only refuge was in ill-hu- 
mor, and his vexation at Briest aggravated that 
ill-humor wonderfully. The day dragged wo- 
fully, and none the less so that no Harry Frane 
came round, as he fully expected would be the 
case, to smooth things over, and make all 
straight again between himself and his friend. 
While he ate his breakfast, Frane comforted him- 
self by mentally rehearsing how cold he would 
be, and how severe; and how he would thus 
make Briest regret his conduct, and plead like 
aculprit. But nobody came begging unto him, 
and Harry Frane found that he must be the 
pleader. He must see Briest, and—borrow a 
hundred dollars. 

So, in the evening, forgetting his threat never 
to go to that house again, Harry Frane called 
and inquired for his friend. Mr. Briest was 
out, the servant said. 

“Never mind; I am an old friend, and will 
wait for him in his room.” 

“Very sorry, but he took his key with him. 
Ne will be very sorry too. Perhaps you will 
walk in the parlor and wait.” 

“Perhaps I wont,” muttered Harry to him- 


\ 


7 


; And thus commenced his New Year. 


Pass we over amonth. Arthur Briest would 
not let down his old companion too suddenly. 
But he made him understand that cigars in his 
room were a forbidden luxury, and all pota- 
tions a nuisance, and that cards could not be 
tolerated. He showed him farther, that he, 
Arthur Briest, did not feel bound to wait at 


, home for chance callers, or to go always where 


he was bidden by Harry Frane. He reserved 


- the right to make engagements with other peo- 


ple. He practically denied that the confidence 
of friendship required him to state exactly how 


, and with whom he passed all his evenings. 
» Once Harry would have indignantly declined 


‘ sadly needed that hundred dollars. 


But then he 
We may 


his acquaintance on such terms. 


? as well state here that he did get the loan with- 


, out interest, but with some good advice. 


He 


was glad to have the money on any terms, and 


reserved his comments upon the advice until 


) moneys lent as a good investment. 


Arthur considered the 
Many a 


he was out of hearing. 


, nan, he thought, has purchased his freedom at 
) a much higher price. 


) what was passing. 


Arthur Briest’s employers were not blind to 
He had been many years 


) in their counting-room, and was thoroughly at 


~ home in their business. 


They had purposed to 


) invite him to take a share in the copartnership, 
’ and hints had been given of that intention. 


We need not say what had caused the plan 


) to be delayed, farther than to remark that the 
, more intimate grew the companionship between 


the two young men, the less was said of the 
partnership. Now, rather late fora New Year’s 


) arrangement, but still in season, the proposal 


was made, and readily accepted. Oid Mr. 
Lacey, to whom that newspaper was fullest of 
news which contained the largest number of 
commercial advertisements, congratulated Ar- 
thur Briest warmly. He knew from the first that 
his “ promptness” would be the making of him. 

Now, according to all propriety, Miss Har- 
riet Lacey ought to have been looking steadily 
at her father, as his discussion on “ prompt- 
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ness” went on, for he said a great deal more in 
praise of promptness in general, and of Arthur 
in particular, than is necessary here to set 
down. Miss Lacey ought also to have been 
truly aitentive, not suffering her thoughts to 
‘run back to that New Year’s evening. And, 
according to all previous experience, Arthur 
should have been looking uninterruptedly at 
Harriet while her father talked; and. thus the 
radii of their vision would have been safely at 
right angles, and their eyes could no more have 
met than the comet could strike the earth. 
But by some unexplained accident their eyes 
did meet. They both blushed scarlet—then 
looked confused—and then foolish 

“Dear me!” cried old Mrs. Lacey, who was 
watching them, “I have dropped a stitch !” 

“T’ll take up the stitch, mother,” said Har- 
riet, catching at the escape. 

“T dare say,” said Mrs. Lacey; “and Mr. 
Briest will help you, with all his heart. It 
will be knotting, not knitting.” 

“What is it?” said old Mr. Lacey. 
are you doing? What is it all about?” 

Nobody answered, and the old gentleman 
went on with his oration—for, as we have said, 
he was a trifle garrulous. He preached long 


“What 


on cbmmercial integrity, for his own satisfac- 


tion, and Arthur’s benefit. I don’t know whe- 


ther the young couple understood, oras much as ‘ 


heard him ; but they understood each other from 
that moment, and Mrs. Lacey read them both. 
The climax was reached on Thursday, De- 
cember 81st, A. D. 1868. Iam glad to say that 
Harry Frane was first groomsman, having paid 
his “I O U’s” months before, and renounced his 
questionable convivial practices. The reader 
may not be interested in the first bridesmaid, 
but Harry Frane was. She was his friend 
Briest’s: sister. So something more still may 
come of all this, when Harry Frane demon- 
strates his power to withstand temptation. Miss 
Briest will be in no haste to commit herself. 
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PITY 'TIS ’TIS 80. 
BY J. Q. A. WOOD. 
OW much we see to pity, John, 
Here in this world below! 
All things,.almost, make us exclaim, 
What pity ’tis ’tis so! 


We pity evil—pity good ; 
We pity, love and hate; 

The poor, the wealthy, and the proud, 
The little and the great. 


We pity all mankind, dear John, 
Their weakness, folly, crime ; 


ema 
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Their laughter, curses, and their praise, 
In speech, or prose, or rhyme. 


We pity Right—we pity Wrong; 
Right, when oppressed, betrayed ; 
Wrong, when stern Justice speaks the doom 
That makes the wretch afraid. 


I pity him who pitics me; 
And so it is arranged, 

That pity, like small silver, is 
From heart to heart exchanged. 


So universal Pity is, 
The streams not wider flow; 
And in a certain sense, dear John, 
A pity ’tis ’tis so; 


For oftentimes we pity most 
Him that no pity feels— 

Some sin-stained wretch, that fears and flees 
Our pity at his heels! 


And often thus doth pity stray 
(And pity ’tis ’tis so)— 

And grieveth o’er unworthy things. 
Which are but pity’s foe! 


’Tis pity Paradise was lost! 
Ten thousand pities so— 

That o’er its happy threshold crossed 
Man’s everlasting foe! 


Then ’twas that Pity’s self was born, 
When Eve saw Abel slain! 

Then Heaven pitied all its works— 
God even pitied Cain. 


And never since was human wretch 
So hated, lost, defiled, 

But Pity o’er him dropped a tear, 
And claimed him as her child. 


Oh! never since plunged human soul 
From earth to death’s cold wave, 
But Pity wrung her hands, and came, 

A mourner, to the grave. 


So kind and tender Pity is, 
She piticth even Sin! 

And fain, through Heaven's blessed gate, 
Would pass the culprit in. 


But God, who loves her from above, 
And pities Pity’s tear, 

May not entrust the golden key 
With one to earth so dear. 


In all the multitudes that fill 
The present and the gone, 

I see some few, among the rest, 
To pity most, dear John. 


But let us turn our eyes away 
From life’s unhappy show, 
Since we can do but little more 

Than pity whatis so! 





LOCAL LECTURES FOR WOMEN. 


[The following, from Maemillan’s Magazine, will be 
read with interest.] 
 grontba repeats herself in the tale of great 

reforms. First of all, vague complaints 
and impossible projects are heard, and cease 
again at intervals, like broken dreams before 
the day. Then the sufferers learn to take ¢ 
juster view of their trouble, and to estimate 
how little or how much can actually be done 
to relieve it. When they have learned this, 
the real conflict begins. The fabric of injustice 
or of ignorance is assailed from a hundred 
points; on every side allies start up whom no- 
thing but the sense of isolation has kept silent 
till now. Principles and counter-principles 
are stormily discussed, schemes of all kinds are 
ventilated, resolutions are passed, and divisions 
taken. At last the hour of victory comes; 
sometimes late and lingering, sometimes nobly 
in advance of hope. But it is almost always 
found that, beneath the turmoil, some quiet, 
unostentatious agencies have been at work, and 
have done not a little towards the ultimate dis- 
covery of the right or removal of the wrong. 
The prison-house has not only been shaken by 
the thunder, but also sapped by the stream. 

It is clear that we are on the brink of a great 
change in the whole system of written and un- 
written laws which bear upon women. The 
coincidence in time, and convergence in direc- 
tion, of so many distinct and disconnected move- 
ments aflecting the status of women, is a sign 
politically unmistakable. And one of the in- 
dications of the healthy and necessary character 
of the impending changes is this—that private 
agencies are already beginning to put in opera- 
tion, on a small scale, several of the projected 
reforms, and to find their practical working 
satisfactory and safe. For instance, the “ Roch- 
dale Equitable Pioneers” have already taken 
measures, supported at present by moral force 
rather than legal stringency, to secure the co- 
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taken the matter into their own hands, and 
found an entrance, by honorable though rugged 
’ ways, into the ranks of those who heal; and we 


find that the good results of this have been so 
clear that the great University of Paris has just 
thrown open’ to women its medical degrecs, 
Lastly, one of the most urgently expressed de- 
mands of the day is for a higher education for 
women—for State encouragement, for admis- 
sion to universities, for fresh endowments, or at 
least for the restoration of endowments unjustly 
diverted from their original destination. Well, 


‘ in this direction, also, an unofficial agency has 


arisen, which, in a year’s time, has dotted the 
United Kingdom with companies of young 


) women, receiving an education in many re- 


spects as good as their brothers’, and aflording, 


| by the social, financial, and intellectual success 


of these local lectures, a happy augury for the 
future training of their sex. 

The first item of progress which I have to 
notice is the formation of associations of school- 
mistresses in the large towns of the North. 


. These rallying points for scattered teachers are 


a greater boon than the world, which knows 
little of such women, can readily imagine; for 
the worst misfortune of the schoolmistress is her 
isolation. Masters in schools are mainly uni- 


) versity men, and so hang together; but the 


operative shares and savings-banks deposits of ‘ 


the married women of their society from the 
clutch of drunken or improvident husbands. 
Here we have an instance of a public wrong 
righting itself by individual agencies, and 
affording good hope that legislation will follow 
where private equity has led. 

Again, there is a wide-spread demand that 


the professions, and especially the profession of 
‘ classes, where the pupils might be questioned 


medicine, should be thrown open to women. 
And here also we find that.a few ladies have 
(176) 


schoolmistress has often had to teach herself, 
and scarcely knows any one in the world. 
Solitude like this is apt not only to depress, 
but to demoralize; for the schoolmistress, un- 
supported by the opinion of other teachers, will 
often yield in despair to the fancies of ignorant 
parents—fancies which she finds the power and 
the courage to resist when she knows that her 
own educational convictions have been success- 
fully reduced to practice by other schoolmis- 
tresses more experienced than herself. These 
associations combined to form a North of Eng- 
land Council for promoting the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women, of which Mrs. Butler was 
elected president, and Miss Clough secretary; 
and the Council immediately carried out a 
long-held idea of Miss Clough’s, which was, in 
a word, that girls’ schools, by co-operation, 
might secure first-rate teachers, who should 
give lectures of a strictly educational character, 
to be accompanied by reading at home, and 
supplemented by examinations or subsidiary 


and their knowledge tested. Mr. Stuart, Fellow 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, was the first 
lecturer thus engaged. 


He lectured in the ° 


autumn of last year on Physical Astronomy, in ‘ 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, to ? 


audiences which increased after every lecture, 


‘and which at last numbered six hundred in all. ‘ 
These six hundred were not all, nor most of ¢ 


them, school-girls ; very many were governesses 


and young women past the school age,-and liv- , 


ing at home. Most of these wrote papers in 


answer to questions set after every lecture, and 
. . *y° * 
certainly showed, by their diligence and accu- 


racy, that the instruction had fallen on eager 
and receptive minds. 

In the spring of this year Bradford joined 
the connection, and the task of lecturing was 
divided between Mr. Charles Pearson, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford, and Mr. Hales, Fellow 
of Christ College, Cambridge. The total audi- 
ence in these towns increased to six hundred and 
forty, and in April and May, Clifton and Chel- 
tenham added two hundred and fifty more. 

During the summer the scheme has been 
spreading, and local lectures are being delivered 
this autumn in Manchester, Bowdon, York, 
Sheffield, Newcastle, Liverpool, Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Clifton, and Cheltenham. 

In England alone, then, there have been 
audiences this autumn amounting to some one 
thousand five hundred young women in all— 
as many as the young men at Oxford. 

The lecturers have in most cases been Fellows 
of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges ; the subjects 
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have been taken mainly from English history , 
and literature, although science of a sterner ( 
kind has occasionally been attempted with suc- » 


cess. 
thesame has been started with brilliant success. 
IIere, however, the impulse was given, not so 
much by actual teachers as by private ladies 
interested in education, and especially by Mrs. 
Crudelius. The “Edinburgh Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association,” numbers among its hono- 


In Edinburgh a scheme substantially ¢ 


rary members nearly all the leading men of , 
the city, while its connection with the Univer- ¢ 
sity is maintained by the choice of the lecturers ‘ 


from among the Edinburgh Profesors. Last 


winter Professor Masson delivered a course of ( 
thirty lectures on the History of English Litera- > 
ture, which were attended by two hundred and < 
sixty-five pupils, ninety-four of whom, by writ- ‘ 


ten essays and a written examination, obtained 
professorial certificates on the same terms as 


University men. Most of the students were | 
between twenty-two and thirty-five years old. | 


Their papers received the highest praise from 


one of the University examiners who was en- ? 


gaged to look them over, and the serious 
importance attached by the University to the 
movement is attested by the announcement for 
the coming winter of a second course on Eng- 
lish Literature from Professor Masson, a course 
on Logic and Mental Philosophy from Pro- 
fessor Fraser, and a course on Experimental 
Physics from Professor Tait. Each course is 
to coasist of forty lectures, delivered at the rate 
of two per week, and it is hoped that the Pro- 
fessors will resume and repeat their subjects 
every year. Similar courses have been de- 
livered by the Professors at Glasgow, and at the 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

It is remarkable, also, that at almost the same 
moment, when these local lectures began in 
England, M. Duruy, the Minister of Education 
in France, issued a circular to the Recteurs, 
calling their attention to the deficiency of a 
higher education for women, and ordering them 
to supply it, which has been done in some fifty 
towns by the repetition, on behalf of women, of 
the courses of secondary instruction which are 
afforded in the provinees to young men. In 
Italy, too, a very strong desire for higher edu- 
cation has lately been shown by many Italian 
ladies, who believe that their country needs 
above all things a social renovation, which the 
gross ignorance of- Italian women renders at 
present impossible. 

I have not space to compare at length the 
benefit which a young woman may receive from 
these local lectures, with the benefit which her 
brother may be receiving at college, but I may 
just remark that I do not see why, so far as 
actual teaching goes, the sister need have at all 
the worst of it. Divinity Professors, paid at the 
rate of a hundred pounds a lecture, she cer- 
tainly will not get, but the modest remunera- 
tion of the men who do the real work of the 
Universities may easily be rivalled by the co- 
operative guineas of such a class as the schools 
and homes of any large town can supply. And 
experience shows that this catechetical teaching 
is more useful to most young people than pri- 
vate reading would be. “A mere book,” says 
Plato, “cannot speak or question or answer for 
itself,” while the lecturer, as hzs been observed, 
is not only a speaking book, but many books, 
and a book in English and not in German. 
The contact of mind with mind is a metaphor, 
but in the case of oral teaching it is a metaphor 
closer to the facts. And women are still more 
susceptible to this advantage than men. This, 
at least, is a difference which has been widely 
noticed in practice, and such differences are 
worth noticing, for it is only by providing for 
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the differences in the habits of the minds of the 
sexes that we shall do justice to their essential 
equality. This remark applies not only to the 
methods, but to the subjects of teaching, and it 
is probable that a solution of the vexed ques- 
‘tion of a common test for the two sexes will 
ultimately be found in an extension of the 
principal of alternative papers of equal diffi- 
culty, but on different subjects, already adopted 
in our Cambridge Local Examinations and 


elsewhere. One or two collateral advantages of 


the local lectures may be briefly hinted at :—1. 
They contain within themselves a germ of Uni- 


versity extension. 2. They confront young 
women in a reasonable manner with reasonable 
men. 3. They encourage and help governesses, 
who attend in large numbers, and are glad to 
hear good teaching and to know of the best 
books. 4. They form a nucleus for educational 
libraries, and for the friendships of fellow- 
students. 5. They pay. 

It should be clearly understood that the lec- 
tures are of a strictly educational character. 
After each lecture the lecturer sets questions, 
which are answered on paper: he corrects, an- 
notates, and returns each answer severally. 
And let him remember that girls are weaker, 
and cannot stand so much teaching as boys, and 
that this is a reason that when they are taught 
they should be taught not worse, but better. 

There are still probably many parents who, 
without fears on the score of health, without ? 
difficulties on the score of money, do yet desire 
to debar their daughters from the pursuit of the > 
nobler learning, through some idea that love of “ 
knowledge is not a genuine virtue, and that ) 
ignorance in women is agreeable to men. 
These are the parents of whom the Endowed ‘ 
Schools Commissioners tell us that accomplish- 
ments are all they really wish their daughters 
to learn, and these with the view of securing } 
husbands. Now, to condescend fora moment 
to the tone of these persons’ minds, I would tell 
them that even as children of this world they , 
are less wise in their generation than the ehil- ¢ 
Matchmaking mothers, like | 
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deen of light. - 
other tacticians, are apt to underrate the sense 
of their adversaries. In the battle of drawing- 5 
rooms, music and water-colors are nothing to ( 
conversation. It does not pay anything like so 
well for a girl to be accomplished as to be 
amusing. Now nobody can amuse one long 
who is not well-informed. It is all nonsense 
about men being afraid of information in a (¢ 
wife. Young men about to marry are-not such 
fools as they look. At any rate, it is the best 
policy to be prepared for either event, and to ‘ 


| irreligious.” 
) a Chinese joss, who will fall out of any mind 


remember that it is easy for a well informed 
girl to imitate ignorance, if the exigencies of 
an eldest son should require it, while it is quite 
impossible for an ignorant girl to imitate un- 
derstanding. Clever men are said to marry 
silly wives. That is because they cannot find 
sensible ones; and my belief is that the men 
whom ignorance charms are scarcely worth 
charming Plutarch says that the man who 
wants to keep his wife stupid, that she may go 
on caring for him, is like the rider who is 
obliged to make his horse kneel down before he 
can get on its back. 

You may say that it is disgraceful that the 
education of women should be discussed in this 
tone, and upheld on grounds like these; and it 
is disgraceful. But is it not much more dis- 
graceful that it should be necessary to uphold 
it on serious grounds and against serious 
attacks? Is it not disgraceful that men should 
be found to profane the names of wife and mo- 
ther by speaking as if the fulfilment of the duties 
of those holy relationships were the exclusive 
privilege of fools? 

“The strongest reasons I have,” says a clergy- 
man, “for not wishing the enlargement of 
women’s minds, is, that it will make them 
It appears, then, that God is like 


that is not narrow enough to prop Him up on 


‘ both sides! 


There were men in an earlier generation who 


/ . . . . 
wished to keep the whole nation in ignorance 


that the nation might be better fitted to obey 
its lords. But these Tory peers, who would 
fain have checked inanufacturing industry be- 


’ cause the artisans at Leeds and Birmingham 


learnt how to read and write, and sometimes 
even to speak for themselves—these peers, I 
say, were not a whit more foolish or more 
wicked than the men who would still lock the 


( gate of knowledge upon women, because it is 


beyond their proper sphere. Jt is God, not 
mun, who determines the sphere of every living 
thing, and He has determined it for men and 
women .alike, by giving them an intelligence 


( which it is their duty to cultivate, and energies 


which it is their duty toemploy. ‘The sphere 
of women, indeed! at least motherhood is 


‘ within woman’s sphere, and is the mother’s in- 


fluence—that educational engine to which all 


, others are child’s-play—to be entrusted to de- 
) signed incompetence and predetermined im- 


becility ? 
Prejndices revenge themselves on their hold- 


d ers, and many aman, whose domestics theories 
sound lordly till life has tested them, finds his 
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own scorn of women return upon himself, not 
only in the nothingness and the frivolity of 
his wife, but in the disorders or the ruin of his 
son. 

But some men would have women educated 
in such things as will fit them for the duties 
and positions of wives and mothers, and in 
nothing else. The men who speak thus show 
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duty of women—I say it again—is to please, 


) not men, but God, who has set us here to help 


that they have failed to comprehend the very > 


first and most rudimentary notion of a liberal 
education. For a liberal education is one 
which is specially intended—so far as man’s 
imperfect methods can compass an end so 
fair—which is intended, I say, to fit its recipi- 
ents for all duties and for any position, by rear- 
ing them for that most comprehensive of all 
duties, and in that earliest of all positions 
which have been summed up forever in the 
words, “Glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 

By all means, if there be any branches 
of teaching which specially fit women for the 


duties of the home—and such knowledges there } 


each other and to glorify Him, tasks which 
need all the wisdom that life or death can 
teach. 





THE PROPRIETIES AT HOME. 

AYS the author of the “Philosophy of Do- 
bJ mestic Life:’—From the conduct of many 
people, we must suppose that they consider the 
family a place where they can throw off all 
restraint, loaf or lounge round, with no attempt 
to keep up the appearances, and hardly the 
decencies of life. How many people there are 
who indulge in habits of conversation and 


’ conduct in the family that they would be 


are, and they are taught too seldom now— ( 
let women learn them; but understand that she ‘ 
will only learn even these things rightly if you . 


teach her greater things as well; and remember 
that the benefit of each science or each skill is 


ashamed of anywhere else! The rough bru- 
tality and tyranny of the half-civilized and 
untutored ruffians in certain precincts in large 
cities, in their own families, are no more below 
their ordinary conduct outside, where they 
observe decorum, so far as they are capable, 
than the entire disregard of the convenience 
and feeling of the wife and children, shown by 
many men in good society, in their own parlors 


‘ and drawing-rooms, beneath there demeanor in 


not measured by its practical use when we have ( 
attained to it, nor even by the permanence of ) 


its details in our memory, but by the grasp of 


mind which we have gained along with it, and § 


by the gentleness and serenity which follow 
our introduction to truth. 

These lectures, then, are asmall thing accom- 
plished, but they are a great thing begun. 
And, as in all efforts which really help women, 
it is women who have been the first to stir. It 
is women who must goon. There are many 
men who will give them sympathy and help; 
there are some men who will, if need be, give 
the best years of their lives to the cause. But 
from the general public, women who want a 
higher education need expect nothing better 
than indifference. And indifference will do. 
All that they need is to be let alone; the rest 
must be their own act. For invading armies 
may dash the iron from the slave, but the free- 
dom of the soul and the intellect can be con- 
quered only from within. 

Let women consider, then, what a duty is 
here! Let the thoughtless remember that it is 
not themselves only, but their whole sex, whom 
they outrage by frivolity orsloth. That a man 
should be pleased with ignorance in a woman 
is a folly ; that a woman should therefore ac- 
quiesce in ignorance is a crime: for the first 
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the society of others like their own family. 


MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


|» make children true, earnest men and wo- 
men, to develop the unselfish qualities of 
their natures—the true province of the family— 
the parents must not seem to have, but possess 
in reality, all the virtues desirabie in the chil- 
dren. The child learns the language, temper, 
and morals of the family; he grows like the 
family; but it is his heart more especially that 
is moulded, shaped and impressed by it. His 
head, his more purely intellectual qualities, 
although influenced to a great extent, does not 
so invariably and ineffaceably bear the parental 
impress, 
ae 

A Boy of five years, who was always com- 
pelled to keep quiet on Sunday, having grown 
inexpressibly weary towards the close of a 
Sabbath-day, frankly and honestly approached 
his excellent but rather over-strict father, and 
gravely said :—“ Pa, let’s have a little spiritual 
fun.’ This was too much not only for the 
gravity, but also for the strictness of the father, 
and for once he “let nater caper” till bed- 
time. 
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THE LOST LEGENDS OF THE 
SERY SONGS. 
“To market, to market, to buy a plum cake ; 
Home again, home again, not one baked. 
To market, to market, to buy a plum bun; 
Home again, home again, not one done.” 


NUR- 


§ inquiry made. 


( 


( 


NE cold, windy day in spring, a little girl stood ‘ 
all alone knocking at the door of a farm-house. ; 


She was tidily dressed, except that instead of hat ( 
’ time what a handy little maiden Little Primrose 


or bonnet she wore a pale yellow handkerchief over 


her head; and in her hand she held a bunch of ) 


primroses, as though she had been wandering 


through the lanes. 
“Whose little girl are you?” said the woman 


who opened the door. 


The little girl only smiled and said—“ They told 


me to come here.” 

“They told you! Who, in the name of good- 
ness?” said the farmer’s wife. 

The little girl could not tell; they had said she 
was to come here. “ May not I come in?” she 
said; “it’s so cold.” 

“But where on earth do you come from? 
you tell me that?” asked the woman. 

» 


“From where the primroses grow! 
child, holding up her flowers. 


Can 


“My patience, child! What’s your name, then? ‘ 
( like that. 


Come!” 


replied the ; 


PPP LP apr 


But that seemed the most puzzling question of 


all; the little girl could not answer it in the least. 


“ My patience!” cried the farmer’s wife again. 
YI & ( 


“ Husband! girls! here’sa child that doesn’t know 


her own name!” 
Everybody in the house crowded to the door, 


tions at once; which did not make matters any 


clearer. 


you may 


say. 


already; so there!” And sho looked fiercely at her , 
husband, who, quiet man, had not the slightest in- ( 


tention of proposing such a thing. 


“ But look you,” said a neighbor who happened 
to be calling, “the child’s a rich person’s child, or ( 
she would surely know what her name is and where ( 


she comes from. 


There will be a great offering of > 


rewards for her before long, and of course them , 


that kept the child will get the money. I'll take 


her, if you wont.” 


But these words had made the farmer’s wife , 


change her mind, and she refused to let the little 
girl go to any one else, and made haste to take 
her in. 
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as she was helping to make up the butter. 


and everybody began acking the little girl ques- 5 the other. 
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The days went by, and no reward was offered or 
Then people changed their minds 
again, and said the little girl was some gypsy’s 
child, and they called her ‘ The little stray,” or 
“ The gypsy lass.” But some who were of a kinder 
spirit called her Little Primrose, because of the 
bunch of primroses she had brought with her, and 
her primrose-colored handkerchief. 

The farmer’s wife grumbled a bit, but she did 
not turn her away, for she had found out by this 


was. It was a pretty sight to see her sit and sew, 
the needle flew in and out so nimbly, and the patch 
was fitted, or the darn made so knowingly. And 
as she became bigger, Little Primrose—for so she 
was commonly called—would sweep the passages, 
and dust the rooms, and feed the chickens, and 
fetch the cows, and skim the milk, and do many 
other jobs besides. But though she did her work 
cheerfully, and was gentle and obedient, the people 
of the farm were not very fond of the stranger 
child. They were so different in their tastes. The 
girls would talk much of dress, and were fond of 


) noisy company and boisterous play, and loud talk- 


ing and laughing, all things which Little Primrose 
did not like. And the boys would run after her to 
pull down her beautiful hair, which fell below her 
waist, and would call her gypsy girl, and names 
So Little Primrose was much alone. 

“Primrose, I hear that your brother is come to 
see you,” said the eldest daughter to her one day, 

“You know that I have no brother,” replied 
Little Primrose. 

“T don’t know anything of the sort,” returned 
“You may have half a dozen gypsy 
brothers all about the country. Anyhow, this one 
is a stray, and without belongings, just like you; 


) . . Ss ‘“ - . 
“Tt's all very well,” said the farmer’s wife at § °@/Y he will never get so good a home as you have 
last, “but I’m not going to have her in, whatever ) 8° for he can’t work, he is lame, or sick, or some 


We have mouths enough to feed \ 


He lies in the old tool-shed at the entrance 
I wonder you have never been to seo 


thing. 
to the glen. 
him yet.” 
She spoke laughing; but Little Primrose deter- 
mined that she would go. She knew what it was 
to be alone among strangers, and she felt full of 
pity for the little sick boy. As soon as her work 
was done she ran tothe shed. There lay a boy 
who looked a little older than herself, but so pale 
and ill that Little Primrose’s eyes filled with tears 
as she looked at him. Somehow she had so fully ex- 
pected to find a little boy that she did not know what 
to say to so big a one; but she made up his bed as 


¢ comfortably as she could, and promised to come 


again soon. Not a day passed that little Primrose 
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did not run over there, in sunshine or rain, bring- 
ing a cup of milk or anything else that she had 
been able to save from her share at meal-time, and 
she found the stranger always so gentle and cour- 
teous, that she began to think that boys might not 
be always rude. And they agreed that since they 
‘were both alone in the world, they would belong to 
one another, and be brother and sister. 

“TI wish I had a little money,” said Little Prim- 
rose. “I would buy some medicine for you to 
make you well.” 

“T do not think it is medicine that would cure 
me,” said the sick boy. 

“What then?” 

“ Well, I have a strange longing for a cake. The 
words keep coming to my mind :— 

“ A little white cake 

My cure would make: 
“ And sometimes I fancy it must be true, thoug. .t 
sounds foolish enough.” 

Little Primrose feared that a cake could never 
really cure any one; but the next baking-day she 
said to the farmer’s wife—“ Oh, mistress! do make 
a little cake, just for once, for the lame boy in the 
shed.” 

“Not I,” said her mistress. “Ihave no time 
for such nonsense, whatever you may have.” 

“Then will you let me make it?” said Little 
Primrose. “ He does want it so.” 

“No, indeed,” said the mistress. “Do you think 
I ean afford to make cakes for beggar-boys, when 
it’s as much as I can do to put bread into our own 
mouths? Don’t let me hear any more of such non- 
sense, or I shall stop your going to see that boy any 
more. It’s hardly proper as it is, and I wonder you 
should like to go tramping off to see nobody knows 
who, the way you do.” 

Little Primrose was afraid to say any more, but 
went about her work. It was a wild, windy day in 
March, very much like the day on which she had 
first come knocking at the farm-door; and when she 
drove the cows out into the field again after milking, 
Little Primrose had to stop to twist up her hair that 
the wind had blown down about her shoulders. 
While she was doing so, she saw an old gentleman 
passing along the road. It was strange that he 
should have ventured so far from the town on such 
a day as this, for he was hardly able to battle against 
the wind; and while she was looking, a gust caught 
him, and away flew hat and handkerchief, umbrella 
and spectacles, in different directions. The old gen- 
tleman ran after first one and then another, and by 
the time that Little Primrose could get to the place, 
he was already on his way again. But there was 
still one thing left, caught fast in the hedge, and 
when Little Primrose saw it, she cried—“ Oh, the 
wind has blown off his hair! How strong it must 
be!” 

And she clapped her hand to her head to make 
sure that her own hair was still safe. In pulling 
the thing out of the hedge, however, Little Prim- 
rose found out that it was not his real hair, but a 
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wig, and, much relieved, she set off after the old 
gentleman, shouting and holding it up. 

“Bless me, bless me!” he exclaimed, when she 
reached him, “that mine, eh? Dear, dear, so it is! 
Would not have gone through the town like this, 
not for any consideration. Head-warmer, you 
know—cold day,” added he to Little Primrose, who 
stood holding his gloves and umbrella while he 
fitted on the wig again. “Good girl, give her a 
penny if I had one with me. But children now-a- 
days so grand, don’t care for pennies, eh?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” replied Little Primrose ; “T 
never had a penny of my own.” 

“Bless me, bless me!” cried the old gentleman 
again. “Strange child—give her sixpence, eh? 
There, spend it in lollypops, eh? Unwholesome 
stuff !” 

And the old gentleman hobbled away, leaving 
Little Primrose in the middle of the road with the 
sixpence in her hand. What should she do with it? 
Her great ambition was to have a clasp-knife to 
carry in her pocket; should she get that? But no, 
surely sixpence would buy acake. She would get 
a cake for the sick boy next time she went into the 
town. 

The following day was market-day, and the 
farmer’s wife said to her—“ Primrose, you must go. 
# market. There are several things that I want, 
and I have not time to go myself.” 

Little Primrose joyfully tied on her kerchief,. 
took the big basket on her arm, and set out. She 
looked into her pecket several times on the way, to: 
make sure that her sixpence was still there; and as 
soon as she had done all her other commissions, she 
went into the great cake-shop in the high street,, 
and said—“ If you please, I want to buy a cake.” 

“What sort of a cake?” asked the grand lady in 
curls and flounces behind the counter. 

“A plum cake,” said Little Primrose; “but only 
a small one.” For she thought that very likely the 
plums would make it more expensive. 

“Dear me,” said the shopwoman, after looking 
round, “ there’s not one left. We have some baking, 
though; if you can wait half an hour, there’s a 
batch in the oven at this moment, but we have not 
one baked,” 

But Little Primrose could not wait, for her mis- 
tress had told her to make haste home, so she was: 
forced to put off buying it till the next market-day.. 

As she trudged home, her feet seemed to. beat in 
measure to these words, repeated over and over 
again— 

“To market, to market, to buy a plum cake; 
Home again, home again, not one baked.” 

When she went to see the sick boy that evening, 
she told him about her sixpence, and low she had 
hoped to bring him home a eake, for they liked to 
tell one another everything, as people do who are 
very fond of each other. She should be sure to get 
it next market day, she said. 

Before the next market day came, however, a 
travelling tin-woman visited the farm with pots 
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and saucepans. The farmer’s wife went to the 
door to look at them, and presently called to Little 
Primrose. 

“Tt’s her mother come to fetch her,” said one of 
the children. 

But her mistress said—“ Primrose, did not you 
have sixpence given you the other day? You have 
not spent it yet, have you? Because I very much 
want this little saucepan, and I have no change in 
the house. It is only fivepence; you shall have a 
penny back, and that is quite enough to spend on 
rubbish.” 

“Oh, but, mistress,” said Little Primrose, “I 
want to spend it on the lame boy. Do please let 
me keep it!” 

“ Always the lame boy!” said her mistress. “As 
if there were nobody here on whom you might 
spend it. Now don’t be silly, but go and fetch it. 
Why, you will have the use of the saucepan as well 
as any one else.” And she never let her alone 
until the bright silver sixpence was safe in the tin- 
woman’s big pocket, and instead of it poor Little 
Primrose received a dull, dirty-looking penny. 

“ But never mind,” she said to the sick boy, when 
she told him about it that evening; “a penny will 
buy a plum bun, and that is a little cake, you know; 
so perhaps it will do as well.” 

In a few days there was a fair in the town, and 
the farmer and his wife and family all put on their 
smartest clothes to go there. Little Primrose must 
go, too, to carry the basket and take home the 
things that they bought; but she had no smart 
clothes, and she tied her kerchief over her head, 
took the big basket and her penny, and set off. 

At last the basket was full of the things that had 
been bought, and the farmer’s wife said, “Now 
you may go home, Primrose.” 

Then Little Primrose ran straight to the cake- 
shop again. There were pleuty of cakes in the 
window this time, but Little Primrose would not 
let herself look at them, but walked straight in 
and put down her penny on the counter, saying— 
“ Please to let me have a plum bun.” 

“T am very sorry,” said the shop-woman, “but 
we have just sold our last. There are some more 
making at this moment, but not one done. If you 
will come back in a quarter of an hour I can let 
you have one.” 

“T will wait this time,” thought Primrose, “for 
I must have my bun.” 

So she went outside and leant against a door- 
post to wait, putting down her heavy basket at her 
feet, and turning her penny over and over in her 
hand as she stood. Presently the youngest boy at 
the farm saw her, and ran up crying—“ Oh, Prim- 
rose, give me that penny! I do so want to go and 
look at the peep-show, and I have spent all my 
money.” 

“T cannot give you this penny, it is for the poor 
sick boy; you would not like to take it away from 





him. Ask your mother, I dare say she will give , 


you one.” 
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“She wont; she says I’ve spent money enough,” 
said the boy. “I don’t care for the sick boy, I 
want your penny ;” and he began to cry and blubber, 
for he was & spoilt, selfish little fellow. 

“Oh, for shame! what an ill-natured little girl 
not to give the poor child a penny, when he wants 
it so much,” said a passer-by. “Give the poor 
little fellow that penny.” 

The little boy, on hearing this, thinking that 
every one was sure to be on his side, darted for- 
ward, snatched the penny out of Little Primrose’s 
hand, and ran away with it. 

It was all Little Primrose could do to keep from 
erying now, especially when a fresh, steamy smell 
told her that the newly-baked buns were at that 
moment being brought into the shop. It was not 
because she had been called hard names, though 
that was disagreeable enough, but because of the 
disappointment to the sick boy; and when was she 
likely ever to get a penny again? She went slowly 
homewards, and her feet seemed to beat time as 
before, only that this time the words were— 

“To market, to market, to buy a plum bun; 

Home again, home again, not one done.” 
She had turned out of the high road into the lanes, 
but though there were primroses and violets, and 
many wild spring flowers, all round her, she did 
not stop to notice them as usual, but walked straight 
forward, thinking of her sick friend’s disappoint- 
ment, and wishing that she lived with people who 
were more kind and considerate. 

She was startled out of her brown study by hear- 
ing, or thinking she heard, hername called. “ Lit- 
tle Primrose!” There it was again; a voice such 
as you might expect to come from a butterfly or a 
ladybird, but as clear and distinct as possible. 
Yet there was no one in sight, no one behind the 
hedge no bird in the air above, that could have 
said it. 

“Little Primrose!” This time her eye fell on 
the primrose-covered bank, and lo! standing on a 
large primrose-flower, she beheld the loveliest little 
fairy in primrose and dog-violet-colored robes, and 
with a pair of wings like a May-fly. 

“So there was not one done!” said the fairy, 
when she saw she had caught the little girl’s eye. 
“ And the time before it was just the same—there 
was not one baked. What! you look surprised; 
but we fairies know everything. Did you never 
hear of us before ?” 

“Yes,” said Little Primrose, sitting down beside 
the plant on which the fairy was balancing herself 
with her wings shining in the sunlight. “I have 
read of youin an old book belonging to my mis- 
But I thought you lived in the 
woods and wilds, where nobody comes.” 

“We are everywhere,” said the fairy, speaking 
so vehemently that the primrose nodded beneath 
her. “In that baker’s shop, for example: did you 
notice a ray of sunlight that streamed in from a 
back window ?” 

Little Primrose thought she remembered it. 
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“Do you remember the hundreds of motes danc- 
ing in it?” continued the fairy. “Those motes are 
our fairy children’s hobby-horses. There must 
have been a hundred of them, at least, playing in 


that ray when you were in the shop. Oh, we have , 


many ways of knowing all that goes on. You 
know the little creatures that you mortals call 
money-spiders ?” 

“Oh, yes! they are bright red,” said Little 
Primrose. 

“Just so,” replied the fairy. 
strike you as odd that they should be so bright 
when all other spiders are brown and gray? It is 
we who have put them into those scarlet coats, for 
they are our postmen; have you not noticed how 
fast and busily they run? Then the little beetles 
are our pages, and wear our livery of green and 
gold. And we fairies are only one of many races 
that fill all space where you mortals say there .is 
nothing.” 

Little Primrose glanced round, half expecting to 
see the earth and air crowded with the fairy-like 
creatures of whom her companion spoke. “Why 
cannot we see you?” she said. 

“ Because you live in such a noise and whirl, and 
bustle and glare, that your eyes and ears are be- 


come too dull to catch sight and sound of us,” , 


replied the fairy. “If people did but remember 


our presence sometimes, when they think they are ‘ 


alone, they would behave very differently to the 
way they do.” 


Little Primrose was still silent, thinking over § 


what she had just heard, when the fairy spoke 
again in a lighter tone—“So there was no cake for 
Little Primrose! Does Little Primrose still want a 
cake ?” 

“Oh, yes, kind fairy; indeed I do.” 


“Come to the glen at sunrise, then; and so ‘ 


adieu,” and the fairy was gone. 

Little Primrose went home so joyful that she 
forgot how heavy the basket was, and how long 
she had been standing about at the fair. She 
should see her fairy friend again to-morrow, and 


the sick boy would get his cake; and who could ( 


tell? it might cure him—a fairy cake! Would the 
hundred little fairies, who were riding on mote 
hobby-horses, fetch it from the cake-shop, she 
wondered. 

Half an hour before sunrise, Little Primrose was 
up and dressed. She stole out of the sleeping- 
house, and down to the glen. Every leaf and blade 
of grass was heavy with dew, and the little birds 
were only just waking up; she could -hear them 
chirping their good-morning here and there as she 
passed. But when Little Primrose came to a spot 
from whence she could look into what was called, 
from its richness in flowers, the primrose and ane- 
mone dell, she stopped, amazed at the scene before 
her. The whole place was covered with fairies, all 
busily at work. In the middle, on a large dock- 
leaf, a ring of fairies were kneading and mixing the 
cake, while the rest flew to and fro, bringing the 
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‘ materials. It was made of sweet powdery pollen, 
) gathered from a thousand flowers, moistened with 
( the juice of pressed primrose blossoms, and made 
‘ light by having five hundred white butterfly’s eggs 
» put into it, each egg being first beaten up with the 
¢ yelk and white separate. The fairy egg-beaters 
) quite covered the fallen trunk of a tree as they sat 
) together on it, whipping their eggs until it was 
time to pour them in. As the sun rose, the cake 
was finished, and put into a crystal oven, heated 
with the first rays of the rising sun, collected from 
( the dewdrops round. i 
; Now Little Primrose’s fairy friend had time to 
) speak to her. “You were early here,” she said ; 
) “but since you kept quiet, it is all right. Ifa 
, word had been spoken, the spell had been broken. 

Listen, now!” 

As she spoke, the sun rose clear above the hori- 
zon, so that his whole circle was visible, and at the 
same moment the fairies, joining hands in num- 
berless companies, circled in flying rings round and 
round the crystal oven, singing while they did so 

‘ with such sweet fairy music, that Little Primrose 
stood as one in a dream. A strange feeling came 

over her, as though she must have seen and heard 
them before, in that same place, long ago. She 

) meant to ask her fairy friend whether it could be 
true that she had done so, but before she had 
opened her lips the fairies wheeled about in their 
dance, and came towards her, the foremost bearing 
the fairy cake, round, and white, and sweet-smell- 
ing. Next came fairies carrying beautiful robes, 
of a size.to fit the little grl; and lastly a group of 
fairies led along four cream-colored ponies, har- 
nessed to a chariot made of one large shell of mo- 
ther-of-pearl, lined with bright-blue cushions. 

“Choose, Little Primrose,” said her fairy friend. 
“Will you have the fairy cake, or the beautiful 
robes, or the princely chariot ?” 

Little Primrose looked. The robes were very 
grand; how her mistress’s daughters would admire 

; them! And it must be very charming to drive 
about in that chariot; she would take the sick boy 
beside her; there was room. But how mueh better 
it would -be that he should be made well—that 
would be worth more than all those beautiful 
things. 

“T will have the cake, please, kind fairies,” she 
said, “and thank you for waking it.” 

Instantly the cake was put into her hands, and 
fairies, robes, and chariot, had disappeared. Little 
Primrose turned and ran back up the glen, her old 
brown dress clinging damp about her, and her feet 
wet through in the long grass. But not for a mo- 
ment did she repent of her choice. As she came 
near the shed, she began singing for joy— 

“To fairyland, to fairyland, to see the fairies bake, 
Home up the glen, and up the glen, to bring the fairy 
cake.” 

“Look !” she cried, as she danced into the shed, 
“here is a cake at last—a fairy cake! Eat, eat it, 
and be cured !” 
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And while the sick boy took it, she began telling > 


him of the beautiful sight she had seen, and of the 
fairies’ dance and song. But in the middle of her 
siory Litile Primrose stopped short. The cake had 


indeed done its work! the sick boy was sick no 


longer, lame no longer, He was a beautiful prince, 
with a face glowing with health and happiness, as 
he threw his arms round Little Primrose, and 
thanked her for all she had done for him. 


“‘ Now the spell is broken,” he said; “ now I may « 


go back to my own beautiful home, and you shall 
come with me, Little Primrose, and we will never 
part again.” 

“T!” said Little Primrose, wishing for a moment 
for one of those grand fairy robes, as she looked 
down at her shabby frock. “I cannot live with 
you, Prince, in your great palace. I am only a 
poor little servant-maid.” 

“ Can you remember nothing, then, before you came 
here ?” said the Prince. “ Think, Little Primrose. 
Have you forgotten the gardens in which you used 
to play, and how your father would hold you up to 
gather the fruits and flowers that were above your 
reach ?—or the river on which we sailed together, 
and fed the swans?” 

As he spoke, the memory of all her childish life 
came back to Little Primrose, and she cried—“ I 
do, I do remember! Where have my thoughts 
been all this time? But how came I here ?” 

“A witch who is an enemy to our house did 
this,” replied the Prince. “She saw how happy 
we were together, and for very malice she spirited 
you away by enchantment into this country.” 

“Oh! and now I remember,” said Little Primrose, 
“how the fairies found me crying in the glen, and 
wove me a kerchief from the primrose flowers be- 
eause I was bareheaded, and bade me come and 
knock at the farm-house door. And did the witch 
do the same to you?” 

“No; she let me alone,” said the boy, “ until I 
set off in search of you, having heard from the 


fairies of your whereabouts. Then she cast a spell 


upon me that made me unable to travel any fur- 


ther. But she could not keep us apart, you see, 
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‘ and now it is all right, for her power is at an end. 
Come, let us thank the fairies for their friend- 
liness.” 
‘ As soon as they came outside the shed, the troop 
of fairies appeared again, and behold they still had 
with them the robes and chariot that Little Prim- 
rose had refused. A company of them closed round 
Little Primrose, singing— 
“You chose for another, now take for yourself: 
Come clothe her, come deck her, each fairy elf!” 


And the shabby dress was gone, and Little Prim- 
rose found herself clothed like a princess, while the 
fairy kerchief on her head changed into a wreath 
of unfading primroses. The prince lifted her up 
and placed her in the mother-of-pearl! chariot, and 
seated himself ather side. Little Primrose still felt 
as if it were all a dream. 

“Oh! I must say good-by to them at the farm,” 
she exclaimed, as the chariot began to move for- 
ward. But perhaps the prince had his own opinion 
as to how much the farmer’s family deserved at 
Little Primrose’s hands; at any rate, though he 
turned the cream-colored horses towards the farm, 
they never stopped to let Little Primrose get out, 
but passed swiftly on with flying manes. All the 
family came crowding out to admire the beautiful 
princess, and bowed and curtsied low before her, 
little thinking that she was the maid-of-all-work 
whom they were accustomed to scold and order 
? about. She had only time to fling them a purse of 
¢ gold that she found in her hand, and then the fairy 
‘ steeds whirled the chariot far away. 

Past trees, and streams, and flowery banks they 
flew, and still the band of fairies flew with them. 
Strangers who saw them pass perceived only a 
cloud’of dust that hid the beauty of the chariot 
from their eyes; but the Prince and Princess saw 
the glittering robes and wings of their fairy friends, 
who flew with them all the way until they reached 
’ the end of their journey, and were led by their sub- 
, jects with shouts of joy into their palace home, 

where they lived happy ever after. 
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A LADY. 


OUR FATHER. 


BY JOSEPHINE FULLER. 

HoH”. sweet seem the words, “Our Father,” 

when lisped by childish lips! With how 

much of trust are they spoken by the light-hearted 
ones! 

Artless worshippers! they do not realize all the 
power of this simple expression. Yet who will 
doubt, as they watch the slumbering innocents, and 
see the happy smile parting the crimson lips and 


dimpling the round cheeks, who will doubt that the 
words, “ Our Father,” have not called down bands 
of unseen angels, who linger lovingly over their 
closed lids, and fill their dream-land full of plea- 


Ne 


sant fancies? 
“Our Father,” we say as we grow older, and the 


tempter comes. Perhaps we speak indifferently 
enough, for heart and brain are dizzy with the 
artful promises of deceitful pleasure. With what 
longing we stretch our eager hands to grasp the 
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forbidden cup! The poisonous fumes from the 
deadly liquor have intoxicated our whole being. 
In the rapturous bliss which obscures our vision 
and dulls our ears, the voice of conscience can 
scarcely be heard. 

We are drawing nearer, nearer the fearful peril. 
We believed God had forgotten us in our wander- 
ings. But the half prayer, so lightly uttered, saves 
us even then. He who is ever watchful, hastens to 
our relief, dashes down the seducing bowl, and 
snatches us away from that gaping ruin. 

“Our Father”—how pleadingly we speak these 
words as we mourn over the ashes of a fallen idol! 
Alas! we had too fondly trusted. We had said— 
“Our own, our beautiful! we will ever have faith in 
thee, so pure, so noble!” But our adored was clay, 
and we stood in speechless amazement, and with 
chilled hearts, as we saw the spots that blackened 
our once stainless ideal. And as we turned away 
with a crushed spirit, we said bitterly, friendship is 
naught but mockery. Our Father points us to the 
Saviour, who in His sorest agony was deserted by 
His nearest companions. He who had suffered so 
much, tells us that if we will only follow Him, we 
may safely put the most unbounded confidence in 
His words, and that He will cling to us closer than 
a brother. 

“Our Father!” we exclaim in anguish, as we 
watch the fading away of a cherished one. In 
vain we clasp the thin hands, gaze into the sha- 
dowy eyes, press the feeble lips, and murmur over 
and over words of tenderness. A faint smile beams 
on the dear, patient face; and even while we hope 
and say, “God will not now take our loved,” the 
gentle spirit has flown. 

Our quivering voices could scarcely syllable the 
words, “Our Father,” then. Still He supported us, 
and promised us that if we would do His bidding, 
we should again enfold our darling in a world 
where partings are never more. 

“Our Father,” we say, when the winter of dis- 
trust passes over our lives, and men judge us darkly, 
falsely, and with suspicious regards. How the 
golden links of trust that bind us down to earth 
are severed one by one, whilst the heart is palsied 
with loneliness and desolation! It would surely 
break then, were it not for the sustaining strength 
of the Saviour. 

How pitiful are the great eyes that look down on 
us, and fill with the memory of a sadness that 
darkened them centuries ago, when He abode in 
the world with sinful man. He remembers the 
heavy burden that almost pressed out His own life 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, in the how when 
the gloomy shadow of human distrust seemed to 
reach even unto Heaven. All the reminiscence of 
that terrible agony comes to Him, when His whole 
soul was wrung with more than mortal suffering; 
and crimson drops, that dampened His shining 
locks, were forced to His brow. 

What pathos there was in the submissive entreaty 
He poured out to His Father—“Let the cup pass 
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from me if Thou wilt.” But that is all over, and 
the lips that moved in mournful supplication then, 
are ready with the balm of healing now. What 
blissful emotion fills His heart, as He realizes that 
His sorrows were not invain. He sustains us with 
soothing words, He comforts us with holy thrills, 
as he tenderly enfolds us in His loving embrace. 
The cold and selfish look on and wonder, little sus- 
pecting the source of all our strength. It is a 
cheering thought to feel that, though regarded with 
distrustful eyes by those around us, we have a 
Friend above who never can misunderstand our 
motives and actions. 

“Our Father,” we say when care and sickness 
make the days so long and nights so weary. He 
still remembers us, and gives us varied skies and 
moonlight glimmers, and speaks so earnestly to us 
of the frailty of the things of sense, and of the 
grandeur of what is eternal. 

“Our Father,” we say, when dark, vapory clouds 
of loneliness press heavily on the drooping spirits. 
He straightway gives us airy fancies and bygone 
memories to drive away cheerless melancholy. We 
visit elegant and crowded drawing-rooms, where 
dainty perfumes vie with those of luxuriant flowers, 
and rare furniture and rich costumes borrow an 
added loveliness from the mellow lights around. 

We pause, not to imagine how much of seeming 
happiness is unreal, but we float away on fleecy 
wings; and, amid the ruins of ancient cities, we 
ponder reverentially on thoughts of the great and 
good who have lived and have done their life-work 
nobly ; and we turn away with disgust from those 
of the weak and wicked, who have sought only the 
aggrandizement of petty self. Again we are seated 
by our own firesides, and live over the deeper and 
happier life of long ago. Again we listen to baby 
voices; as we hold the little forms to our own, we 
feel again that indescribable thrill of overflowing 
tenderness we have not known since our children 
have grown to be men and women, or have gone to 
the beautiful city of our Father. 

“Our Father,” we murmur, with grateful lips, 
when kind words and acts of those around us tell 
us that they love and care for us. And for all the 
gifts and blessings we daily receive, from our full 
hearts come the words, “We thank Thee, our 
Father.” And if we do right, we know, in another 
world, “where flesh no longer wars with spirit,” 
and “where we no longer see through a glass 
darkly,” that over the fair hills of Eden, and min- 
gled with enchanting music, we shall still hear the 
words, “Our Father!” 
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THOUGHTS FROM BEECHER. 

CLorHes and manners don’t make a man; but 
when he is made, they improve his appearance. 

A man who has never had the care nor felt the 
love of children, who has not been taught self- 
denial by his desire for their good, is, so far forth, 
not a perfect man. 
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A PLEA FOR KNITTING. 
BY E. B. D. 


7 HAT has become of the knitters? Genuine, 
W old-fashioned knitters, we mean, who un- 
derstand all the mysteries of “ heel and toe,” “ nar- 
rowing,” and “seam-needle;” and who can, if 
necessary, knit a pair of man’s socks complete in 
two days? The crocheting and fancy knitting of 
the present day is, valuing it according to its re- 
sults, unworthy of occupying the place of this 
homely but useful employment. 

Now and then there is some old lady—God bless 
her for preserving the traditions of our youth !—who 
still clings to the four slim steel needles, and, may- 
hap, the knitting-sheath, and keeps the feet of her 
grandchildren warm and comfortable. 
few there are of the present generation who know 
anything about it! Not long since, to pass away 
# tedious hour on board a river boat, we took from 
our basket a tiny mitten we were knitting in the 
good old-fashioned style; and it was amusing to 
see the number who gathered around, interested in 
the manner of widening the thumb, and the vari- 
ous processes in making the pretty toy complete. 
Such ignorance as they displayed! I was ashamed 
for them, and indignant at their mothers, who cer- 
tainly had never compelled them to knit a daily 
“stent” of “twenty times round,” until from the 
slowest and most irksome of tasks, it became a 


positive delight, and they felt lost if they sat down ‘ 
to book or paper without the ever-present knit- 
ting. 


hritting is not a very profitable employment in 


ene sense. Even when one isa rapid knitter, the 
result is slow—still slower if the hand is not *per- 
fect master of the work. But knitting should not 
be considered as a steady, daily employment. It 
is work to be caught up in a spare moment, and 
dropped as quickly; to occupy the hands at twi- 
light, when it is too dark to see, and still too light to 
bring out the lamp. 
half-hours and hours—times when one would other- 


wise be idle. And when we consider, what is actu- 


ally true, that we can thus do the winter knitting for » 


a whole family, its results are not so insignificant 
after all. 
probably few do, how very much longer hand- 
knit stockings last than those which are bought 
already made 

Then there is another argument in favor of 
knitting. 
household duties, cannot help but have a half- 


feeling, whenever they sit down to read, that they ) 
are wasting time which might and ought to be ? 


otherwise employed; wile, if they could call in 


the aid of the knitting-needles to keep them com- ‘ 


pany, and have a comfortable consciousness that, 
even as they amused and rested themselves, the 
stocking for 1»mmy’s chubby foot, or the mitten 


to cover Freddy’s rosy fingers, was progressing in 


But how ¢ 


§ dued into the beggar’s whine. 


It is the work for odd minutes, 7 


And every one gught to know, though ‘ 
) sands. 


Very many women, in the press of ? 


their hands, they would read oftener and longer, 
and be all the better for it. 
It is a homely accomplishment, but a useful one; 


( : 
) and, when once acquired, one that the possessor 


would be unwilling to lose. It is a judicious friend 
and companion, capable of occupying the atten- 
tion when required ; but ready, when it is desira- 
ble, to retire utterly to the background—asking 
only the company of the hands—leaying mind and 
thoughts free for other matters. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 


HERE is an odd tale with this title, which we 
find in an English journal, which we do not 
remember ever to have heard before :— 

In the summer of 1213, a boy was noticed wan- 
dering from town to town in France. His hand 
was never stretched out for alms, nor his voice sub- 
He belonged not to 
the tribe of vagrant students, and still less to that 
of the mountebank or the picaroon. Neither did he 
carry either of those universal passports—the 
palmer’s staff, or the gleeman’s cithara. Unlike 
each and all of these, his mien was saintly and his 
conduct irreproachable. Wherever he went he 
chanted the words, “‘ Lord Jesus, give us back the 
Holy Cross!” pausing only to indulge in fervent 
prayer. In a little time he was universally revered 
as the messenger of Heaven, and happy was that 
house esteemed wherein he deigned to take up his 
lodging. But soon alarm began to permeate and 
deepen the awe with which he was everywhere re- 
garded. And truly the effect of his example was 


’ appalling. All at once a strange infatuation seized 


on all the boys of the same age. No sooner was 
his voice heard in any town or hamlet, than out 
they poured, mustered in his track, and acecmpa- 
nied him blindly whithersoever it pleased him to 
direct his course. Bolts and bars were useless to 
restrain them; tears and prayers to turn them 
from their purpose. They hastened to quit father, 
mother, home, everything that was dearest, to fol- 
low this strange leader, and chant with him— 
“ Lord Jesus, give us back the Holy Cross!” They 
came to him by twenties, by hundreds, by thou- 
Every day added to the throng, until at 
length no city would consent to receive them within 
its walls. Having gathered this great host, he di- 
rected its march towards the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Himself led the way reclining in a chariot 
lined with cloaks. After him pressed the countless 
throng, chanting—“ Lord Jesus, give us back the 
Holy Cross.” And every instant they trampled 
the weaker to death, as they struggled for the 
place nearest to their leader’s car, for he among 
them was envied exceedingly who could touch his 
person or gather a thread from his robe. In the 
end, the whole of them perished on the land or 
in the sea, 
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FIFTY WAYS OF COOKING FISH AND OYSTERS. 


In the selection of fish, make sure that the eyes 
are full, the gills bright red, and the flesh firm and 
atiff. If the flesh is flabby, the eyes sunken, and 
the gills of a dark color, the fish is stale. They 
should be thoroughly cleaned when first procured, 
and washed in just sufficient water to cleanse them. 
If much water is used, the flavor will be diminished. 
Sprinkle salt in the inside, and if they are to be 
broiled, add pepper. Keep them in a cool placo 
till you wish to cook them. Fresh-water fish are 
apt to have an earthy taste, which may be removed 
by soaking them in salt and water after cleaning. 
Most kinds of salt fish should be soaked in cold 
water ten or twelve hours before cooking them. 

Fish are broiled, fried, boiled, baked, stewed—in 
fact, cooked in every imaginable fashion. In every 
manner of cooking the greatest attention and clean- 
liness must be exercised. A broken, disfigured, 
abrazed, or ill-cooked dish of fish, presented at 
table, is quite sufficient to destroy the taste for it 
forever. 


1. To Brow Fisu.—Fish for broiling are best to 
remain a number of hours after having salt and 
pepper sprinkled on them. Have the bars of the 
gridiron rubbed with a little butter, and place the 
inside of the fish down on the gridiron, and nearly 
cook it before turning it; butter the skin before 
turning it towards the fire. Broil the fish slowly 
over a clear fire, without blaze or smoke, and butter 
it after placing it on the platter. 


2. To Brom SHap, MackEREL, AND SALMON.— 
Have the bars of the gridiron well greased with 
lard, lay your fish on, flesh side down; when half 
done, turn it and finish, skin down. When done, 
pour over sweet cream if you haveit, or spread over 
& little butter. 


3. To Brom Sart Herrine.—Wipe your her- 
rings, dry them well in a cloth; you may slightly 
split the back, or make a few incisions cross- 
ways. Rub with flour, or dress plainly, by placing 
the herrings on the gridiron about six inches 
over a clear fire, or before it; turn often, and 
in a few minutes they will be done. 


4, ANoTHER Way To Brom Sait Herrinc.— 
Cut off the head, open it up the back with a knife, 
and remove the backbone of the herring; put in 
about an ounce of butter and chopped parsley, with 
a slight tint of onion. Fold two herrings together 
in some paper, so that the fat does not escape; broil 
gently for nearly twenty minutes, and serve. The 
butter is to be enclosed between the two herrings. 
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5. BrorLep MAcKEREL.—Prepare by boiling a 
short time, a little fennel, parsley and mint. When 
done, chop all together fine; mix a piece of butter 
with it, a dust of flour, pepper and salt. Cut the 
fish down the back and fill it with this stuffing. Oil 
the gridiron, and oil the fish. Broil over a clear, 
slow fire. 

6. To Broi, Fresh Herrines.—Clean and scale, 
remove the head, open on the back, and take out 
the gut. Make three incisions on each side, throw 
some pepper and salt over them, broil for ten min- 
utes, and serve plain, or with either plain melted 
butter or fish sauce. 

A little mixed pickle, chopped fine, with melted 
butter, makes a good sauce for herrings. 

7. To Brow Sart Cop.—Put your fish in soak 
over night; in the morning let it drain and dry on 
the gridiron, in front of the fire, a few minutes; 
grease your gridiron well, then broil your fish tho- 
roughly brown on both sides. Then put iton a 
board and beat it with a pestle or hammer till it 
becomes entirely soft. Pour on boiling water, and 
after a minute drain it off. Ifthe fish is very salt, 
repeat the boiling water two or three times, then 
pour over sweet cream, or alittle butter. Ifthe fish is 
not very salt, you may omit the soaking over night. 

8. To Bro SaLtep SALMon.—Cut in small pieces 
of about one quarter of a pound each, slantways, 
rubbed with either butter or oil, and broiled gently. 
Serve plain, or can be broiled, wrapped up in oil 
paper. Serve with butter or tomato sauce. 

9. To Broz Exxts.—When you have skinned and 
cleaned your eels, rub them with the yelk of an egg; 
strew over them bread-crumbs, chopped parsley, 
sage, pepper and salt. Baste them well with butter, 
and set them ina dripping-pan. Serve them up 
with parsley and butter for sauce. 

10. To Bort Fisu.—Put the fish in the saucepan, 
and a little more than half cover it with boiling 
water. Cover the lid closely, and boil gently until 
done. To determine when fish is sufficiently boiled, 
draw it up upon the fish-plate, and if the thickest 
part of the fish can be easily divided from the bone 
with a knife, it should be at once taken from the 
water, A little saltpetre may be added to the water, 
to render the boiled fish firm. 

Some cooks prefer to steep the fish in salt and 
water from five to ten minutes before putting it in 
the kettle to cook, instead of putting salt in the 
water in which it is to boil. By this means less 
scum rises. The flavor of sea-fish is much improved 
by boiling it in sea-water. 
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11. To Dress Sart Cop.—Steep your salt fish in 
water all night, with a glass of vinegar; it will 
take out the salt, and make it taste like fresh fish. 
The next day boil it. When it is tender, take off 
the skin, pull it in flakes into your dish, then pour 
egg-sauce over it, or parsnips boiled and beat fine, 
with butter and cream. 

12. To Bom Srure@ron.—Leave the skin on, 
which must be nicely scraped, take out the gristle, 
rub it with salt, and let it lie an hour, then dredge 
with flour, and put it on in cold water, with some 
sak and a few cloves of garlic. Skim carefully, 
and when dished, pour over it melted butter with 
chopped parsley, a large spoonful of mushroom 
catsup, one of Jemon-pickle, and one of pepper- 
vinegar, sending some of the same to table in a 
sauce-boat. The sturgeon being a dry fish, rich 
sauce is necessary. 

13. To Bom SHap.—Get a nice, fat shad, fresh 
from the water, that the skin may not crack in 
boiling. Add to the water in which it is to be 
boiled a wineglass of pale vinegar, salt, a little 
garlic, and a bundle of parsley. When it is done, 
drain all the water from the fish, lay it in the dish, 
and garnish with scraped horseradish. Have a 
sauce-boat of nice melted butter to mix with the 
different catsups, as taste shall direct. 

14. To Bort Rock Fisu.—The best part of the 
rock is the head and shoulders. Clean nicely, boil 
gently, and skim well. When done, drain off the 
water, lay the fish in the dish, and garnish with 
scraped horseradish. Have two boats of butter 
nicely melted with chopped parsley; or, for a 
change, you may have anchovy butter. Theroe and 
liver should be fried, and served in separate dishes. 

If any of the rock be left, it will make a delicious 
dish next day. Pick it in small pieces, put it in a 
stewpan with a gill of water, a good lump of butter, 
some salt, a large spoonful of lemon-pickle, and 
one of pepper-vinegar. Shake it over the fire until 
perfectly hot, and serve it up. This is almost 
equal to stewed crab. 

15. To Bom. Rock Fish AnotHeER Way.—After 
the fish has been nicely cleaned, put it into a pot 
with water enough to cover it, and throw in salt in 
the proportion of half a teaspoonful to a pound of 
fish. Boil it slowly until the meat is tender, and 
easily cleans from the bone. A large fish will re- 
quire an hour to cook. When done, serve on a hot 
dish, and have a few hard-boiled eggs, cut in thin 
slices, laid around it and over it. Serve with egg- 
sauce. 

16. To Born Sart SHap on MackerREL.—If very 
salt, the fish must be soaked twelve hours in plenty 
of cold water; or, if the water is changed, a less 
time will be required. Put it into a skillet or fry- 
ing-pan, with cold water enough to cover it, and 
let it boil fifteen minutes. Then change the water 
for fresh hot water, and after boiling in this fifteen 
minutes longer, take it up and serve with drawn- 
butter, and garnish with parsley. 
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Another nice way to dress salt fish, is to boil 
together for ten minutes a cupful of cream, some cut 
parsley, and a little butter and pepper, and if the 
cream is not very thick, a beaten yelk of egg, and 
turn it over the fish, when it is ready to send to 
the table. 

17. To BAKE Fisn.—F resh cod, bass, shad, mack- 
erel and rock-fish are suitable fish for baking. For 
a dressing for the fish, soak bread in cold water, 
drain it off when the bread becomes soft, mash it 
fine, and mix with it a large spoonful of melted 
butter, salt and pepper; add onions, sweet herbs, 
or spices if you like. A couple of uncooked eggs 
mixed with the dressing, makes it cut smooth. 
After cleaning the fish, fill them with the dressing, 
sew them up, dredge slightly with flour, and lay 
them in a baking-pan, with half a pint of cold 
water, a little butter and salt. Bake the fish from 
forty to fifty minutes. Serve with parsley and butter. 


18. To Bake SMALL Fisu.—Put in a deep pan 
four teaspoonsful of onions chopped, half a pint of 
melted butter, a gill of vinegar; lay over six pounds 
of any common fish, season over with two tea- 
spoonsful of salt, one of pepper. Place it in the 
oven for twenty minutes, then turn it ; baste it with 
the sauce now and then. Dish it up, and pour 
sauce over, or serve in the pan. If the sauce 
should be too thin, boil on the fire till it gets of a 
thickish substance. 


19. To Fry Fisn.—To fry fish nicely, after it is 
well washed, it should be put in a cloth, and when 
dry, dredged with flour or Indian meal, or wetted 
with egg, and dipped in bread-crumbs. Have your 
pan with plenty of boiling oil, dripping or lard, 
put in your fish, and let it fry rather quickly, till it 
is of a nice brown. Should you fry your fish in 
oil, it obtains a much finer color than when done 
in lard or dripping. Never use butter, as it makes 
the fish a bad color. Garnish your dish with green 
or fried parsley. 

20. SturaEon Curiets.—The tail piece is the 
best. Skin it and cut off the gristle, cut it into 
slices about half an inch thick, sprinkle over them 
pepper and salt, dredge them with flour, and fry 
them a nice light brown. Have ready a pint of 
good gravy, seasoned with catsup wine, and a little 
pounded cloves, and thickened with brown flour 
and butter. When the cutlets are cold, put them 
into the gravy and stew them a few minutes. Gar- 
nish the lish with nice forcemeat balls, and parsley 
fried crisp. 

21. Sturgeon STEAKs.—Cut them as for the cut- 
lets, dredge them, and fry them nicely ; dish them 
quickly lest they get cold. Pour over melted but- 
ter with chopped parsley, and garnish with fried 
parsley. 

22. To Fry Trovut.—Scale, gut, clean, dry and flour. 
Fry until they are a rich, clear brown. Fry some 
green parsley crisp, and make some plain melted 
butter; put in one teaspoonful of essence of an- 
chovy, and one glass of white wine or vinegar. 
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Garnish when the trout are dished, with the crisped 
parsley and lemon cut in slices. The butter may 
be poured over the fish, but it is most advisable to 
send it in a butter tureen. 

23. Frrep Fisn, Jewish Fasuion.—Cut one or 
two pounds of halibut in one piece, lay it in a dish, 
cover the top with a little salt, put some water in 
the dish, but not to cover the fish; let it remain 
thus for one hour. The water, being low, causes 
the salt to penetrate into the fish. Take it out and 
dry it; cut the bone out, and the fins off. It is then 
in twe pieces. Lay the pieces on the side, and 
divide them into slices half an inch thick; put into 
a frying-pan with a quarter of a pound of fat, lard, 
dripping, or oil; then put two ounces of flour into 
@ soup-plate or basin, which mix with water to 
form a smooth batter, not too thick. Dip the fish 
in it, so that the pieces are well covered ; then have 
the fat, not too hot, put the pieces in it, and fry till 
@ nice color, turning them over. When done take 
it out, let it drain, dish up, and serve. Any kind 
of sauce that is liked may be used with it; but 
plain, with a little salt and lemon, is excellent. It 
is excellent cold, and can be eaten with oil, vinegar 
and cucumbers in summer time. An egg is an im- 
provement in the batter. Any fish suitable for 
frying can be fried in this manner. 


24. To Dress Cop Fisn.—Boil the fish tender, 
pick it from the bones, take an equal quantity of 
Irish potatoes, or parsnips, boiled and chopped, and 
the same of onions well boiled. Add a sufficiency 
of melted butter, some grated nutmeg, pepper and 
salt, with a little brandy or wine, if desired. Rub 
them in a mortar till well mixed. If too stiff, 
liquify it with cream or thickened milk, put paste 
in the bottom of a dish, and bake it. For change, 
it may be baked in the form of patties. 

25. CHowpER.—Cut some slices of pork, very 
thin, and fry it out dry in the dinner pot, then put 
in a layer of fish, cut in slices, on the pork and fat, 
then a layer of onions, and then potatoes, all cut 
in thin slices ; then fish, onions, and potatoes again, 
till your materials are all in, putting some salt and 
pepper on each layer of onions. Split some crack- 
ers, and dip them in water, and put them around 
the sides and over the top. Put in water enough 
to come up in sight, boil about half an hour, till the 
potatoes are done; add half a pint of milk, or a tea- 
cup of sweet cream, five minutes before you take 
it up. Cod and bass make the best chowder. 
Clams and blackfish are tolerably good. The hard 
part of the clam should be rejected. The potatoes 
and milk, may be omitted, and spices and catsup 
added, according to taste. 

26. Cop OmELeT.—Break into small pieces, the 
thickest parts of a dressed cod, season it with a little 
grated nutmeg and a little pounded mace; beat up 
six eggs well and mix with it, forming it into a 
paste, fry as an omelet, and serve as hot as possi- 
ble. 

27. To Pickte MAcKEREL.*-Cut two onions in 
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thin slices, mix with salt and pepper, and a little 
mixed spice or peppercorn ; then have four mack- 
erel ready, with the gills and gut removed, but not 
cut. Put a little of the onions inside, and rub the 
outside with them, and then rub them with flour, 
put them in the dish, put in the remainder of the 
onions, add half a pint of vinegar and a gill of 
water. Bake in aslow oven, for one hour; use eold. 
They will keep a long time. 

Fresh herrings may be prepared in the same way, 
requiring lesstime tobake. The flavor of the pick- 
ling may be improved by adding three cloves, two 
blades of mace, some peppercorns, a little garlic, 
and some sweet herbs, according to taste. The 
onions may be omitted, if objected to. 

28. PickLED SaALmon.—Cut it into a number of 
pieces, and boil it in salt and water, until suffi- 
ciently cooked to eat. Take sufficient vinegar to 
cover it, put to three quarts of it an ounce each of 
whole allspice and peppercorns; scald them in the 
vinegar. When strongly spiced, take it from the 
fire; when cold, turn on the salmon. 

29. Sap, Porrep.—Cut the fish in half, and then 
in slices, crosswise, put them in an earthen pot, 
pour very sour cold vinegar over them and add salt, 
whole peppers and allspice. Puta crust over the 
top of the jar, or tie tightly to exclude the air; set 
in not too hot an oven, and let remain for several 
hours. 

Herring may be potted in the same manner. 

30. To Stew TEeRRAPINS.—Wash two terrapins 
in warm water, and throw them into a pot of boil- 
ing water, which will kill them instantly. Let 
them boil until the shells crack, when they must be 
taken from the fire, the shells taken off, and the 
entrails removed. Wash them, and cook until 
tender, when the gall must be carefully removed, 
and the sand-bag and liver taken out. Put the 
flesh, cut up, into a stewpan, with the liquor it has 
been boiled in, and season with salt, cayenne pep- 
per, and butter, and stew them half an hour. Then 
add a thickening of the beaten yelks of two eggs, 
some butter rolled in flour, and two wine-glasses of 
Madeira wine. Serve on a chafing dish. 

31. To Dress Crass.—Scoop the meat from the 
shell, mix the meat into a paste with a little vine- 
gar, bread-crumbs, grated nutmeg, and a little butter 
or sweet oil; return it into the shell and serve. To 
serve this hot, it should be heated before the fire, 
and served up with dry toast, cut into large squares, 
or dice. 

32. Bakep Cras.—Remove the meat from the 
shell, mix it with bread-crumbs—about one-fourth 
will be sufficient—add white pepper, salt, a little f 
cayenne, grated nutmeg, and half a dozen small 
lumps of butter, each about the size of a nut; this 
last ingredient should be added to the fish, after it 
has been returned to the shell. Squeeze lemon juice 
over it; lay a thick coat of bread-crumbs over all, 
and bake. 

33. To Roast Lossters.—Take a live lobster, 
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half-boil it, remove it from the kettle in which it is 
boiling, dry it with a cloth; while hot, rub it over 
with butter, set it before a good fire, baste it with 
butter. When it produces a fine froth, it is done. 
Serve with melted butter. 

34, Ancnovres.—The best anchovies look red and 
mellow, and the bones moist and oily, the flesh 
high-flavored, and a fine smell. Wash half a dozen 
anchovies, and take the meat from the bones; cut 
them into four fillets, place them on a dish with 
some sweet herbs cut small, and the yelks and 
whites of hard eggs cut small. 

35. Ece Sauce ror Satt Cop.—Boil four eggs 
hard; first, half chop the white, then put in the 
yelks, and chop them both together, but not very 
small; put them into half a pound of good melted 
butter, and let it boil up, then pour it on the fish. 

36. To Stew Oyrsters.—Strain the liquor of the 
oysters, put it on to boil with a few blades of mace, 
some whole peppers and allspice; skim it well. 
When thoroughly boiled, put in the oysters and let 
them boil up. Mixa good sized lump of butter 
with some flour, smoothly stir it in the boiling 
liquor, and add cream according to the quantity of 
oysters you cook. 

37. To Fry Orsters.—Take a quarter of a hun- 

dred of large oysters, wash them, dip them in egg, 
and roll them in grated bread or cracker, with 
pepper and salt,and fry them a light brown. If 
you choose, you may add a little parsley, shred 
fine. 
- 38. To Pickte Oysters.—Take the liquor of 
one hundred oysters, add one teacup of vinegar. 
Boil and skim it, and put in the oysters with a 
tablespoonful of salt, and the same quantity of 
pepper, and let the whole simmer a few minutes 
together. Mace, cloves, and allspice, may be added. 
In cool weather they will keep several days. 


39. ScaALtopep OysTrers.—Wash your oysters 
well in their own liquor, then put them into scallop- 
shells or a deep dish, strew over them a few bread- 
crumbs, with some seasoning—pepper and salt, and 
such spices as you prefer—and spread some butter 
over them, then add another layer of oysters, then 
of bread-crumbs, etc.; and when the dish or shells 
aro full, spread butter over the top, and set them in 
the oven to brown. 


40. Roastep OystEers.—Large oysters not opened, 
a few minutes before they are wanted, should be 
put on a gridiron over a moderate fire. When they 
are cooked they will open. Do not lose the liquor 
that is in the shell with the oysters. 

41. Oyster Loaves.—Take little round loaves, 
cut off the tops, scrape out all the crumbs, then put 
the oysters into a stewpan with the crumbs that 
oame out of the loaves, a little water, and a good 
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lump of butter; stew them together five or six -( 
minutes; then put in a spoonful of good cream, fill 


your loaves, lay the bit of crust carefully on again; 
set them in the oven to crisp. 





42, OysTERS oN Toast.—Open twelve very large 
oysters, put. them in a pan with their liquor, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, a wineglass of 
milk, two cloves, and a small piece of mace, if 
handy. Boil a few minutes until set, mix one 
ounce of butter with half an ounce of flour; put it, 
in small pieces, in the pan, and stir round when 
near boiling ; pour over the toast, and serve. 

43. OysTER Fritrers.—Mix equal quantities of 
oyster juice and milk, and to a pint of the mixed 
liquor put a pint of wheat flour, a couple of beaten 
eggs, a little salt, and a few of the oysters. Drop, 
by the large spoonful, into hot lard. 

44, To Brom Oysters.—Take them from the 
shells, beard them, and put them with their liquor 
into tin shapers, made to imitate scallops, six in a 
shell (not more), with a little pepper and butter. 
Put the shells upon a gridiron over a good fire, and 
serve them when plump and quite hot. Squeeze a 
little lemon juice over them when they come from 
the fire. 

45. To Brom Oysters, ANOTHER WAY.—They 
may be put singly in their under-shells along with 
their own liquor, a little minced parsley and spice, 
and a bit of butter, and thus put upon the gridiron, 
to be taken off when thoroughly heated. 

46. Oyster Prix.—Strain the liquor from the 
oysters, and put it on to boil with butter and pep- 
per, and a thickening of bread-crumbs and milk 
well beaten together, and after boiling a few 
minutes, throw in the oysters. When they come 
to a boil, take them off, and, while warm, add the 
beaten yelks of three eggs. Line a buttered dish 
with a rich paste, and fill with white paper or a 
clean napkin to support a lid of paste, and bake it. 
When lightly browned, take off the lid, remove the 
napkin or paper, pour in the oysters, set a few 
minutes in the oven, and send to table hot. 

47. Oyster Piz, ANoTHER wAy.—Fill a deep 
dish with two quarts of oysters (uncooked and 
without the liquor), and season with butter, pepper, 
salt, and grated bread. Cover with strips of paste, 
crossed. It will require a quick heat for half an 
hour to cook it. Three-quarters of a pound of 
butter to two quarts of oysters will make a rich pie. 

48. Puan Oyster Pirz.—Line a common pie-tin 
with paste, the same as for fruit pie; fill with 
oysters and their juice, from which every particle 
of shell has been removed; season with salt and 
pepper, and butter, dredge with flour, put on a lid 
of paste, and bake in a moderate oven till a light 
brown. 

49. Oyster Patrizs.—Make some rich puff-paste, 
and bake it in very small tin pattypans. When 
cool, turn them out upon a large dish. Stew some 
large fresh oysters with a few cloves, a little mace 
and nutmeg, some yelk of egg boiled hard and 
grated, a little butter, and as much of the oyster 
liquor as will cover them. When they have stewed, 


) take them out of the pan, and set them away to 


cool, When quite cool, lay two er three oysters in 
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; simmer from thirty to forty minutes, skimming 
them carefully; mix a tablespoonful of flour with 
three tablespoonsful of butter, and stir it in; season 
it with pepper, but no salt; cover the stewpan, and 
let them simmer from fifteen to twenty minutes. It 
is an improvement if the clams are chopped fine. 


each shell of puff-paste. Or, the oysters may be put 
into the shells when hot, and served immediately. 


50. Oyster OmELET.—Take six eggs, and beat 
as fora common omelet. Add twenty-five oysters 
without their liquor, pepper and salt. Dissolve in 
‘a frying-pan a couple of ounces of butter, pour in 
the eggs, and as soon as the omelet is well risen 
and firm throughout, slide it on to a hot dish, fold 
it together like a turnover, and serve immediately. 
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) Wasuine Cotorep Fasrics.—“ Before washing 
) almost any colored fabrics,” says the Scientifie 
? American, “it is recommended to soak them for 
51, Cram Frirtrrs.—Open your clams, chop ; some time in water, to every gallon of which is 
them very fine, rejecting the hearts. Take the | added a spoonful of ox-gall. A teacup of lye ina 
juice and mix some batter, with flour and pepper, ‘ a pail of water is said to improve the color of black 
making it rather stiffer than for other fritters. Drop 5 goods, when it is necessary to wash them. A 
by the spoonful into hot lard. . strong, clean tea of common hay will preserve the 
color of French linens. Vinegar in the rinsing 
water for pink or green, will brighten those colors, 
and soda answers the same end for both purple and 
blue. 


52. To Stew Harp-sHern Cuiams.—Take the 
clams from their shells and put them in a stewpan, 
with enough of their own liquor, mixed with an 
equal quantity of water, to cover them; let them 





TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 
a marvel that so small a surface can hold the 
mass of flowers, lace, feathers, ribbons and buds, 
which are bestowed indiscriminately upon it. As 
a matter of curiosity to our readers, and as in- 
dicating, perhaps, what they may yet be brought 
to wear, we insert the following description of one 
of the most popular foreign styles :—“ Many bon- 
nets, already sufficiently overtrimmed with bows 
and lace, have, in addition to the white aigrette, 
without Which a fashionable chapeau can hardly 
be considered complete, a large colored ostrich-fea- 
ther, a bird, not nestling in ribbons and lace, 
but perched, erect very often, at the top of the 
crown; or some enormous flower, such as a peony, 
a dahlia, a full-blown rose, a cluster of chrysanthe- 
mums, or even a sunflower, either at the side or 


? 
) 
rising above the front, in the very centre of the 
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FASHIONS. 

The fashionable promenades of our cities, on a 
pleasant day, are one vast exhibition of “costumes,” 
presenting every variety of extravagance in shape, 
trimming and color. It is a spectacle well calcu- 
lated, from its variety and brilliancy, to delight the 
eye, even while the judgment cries out against such 
excess as a folly deeply to be deplored. And the 
signs of the times indicate no abatement in this 
excess. Indeed, Fashion and all her votaries seem 
to have gone mad, and everything is being carried 
to extremes. 

Walking dresses are made shorter than ever, 
while trains for evening wear are longer. Two or 
three skirts are now indispensable, the upper ones 
looped at front and sides, or perhaps trimmed en 
tablier, and puffed out enormously—“ bouffantée” 
is the correct word--behind, and all trimmed 
with an infinity of buttons, bows, tassels, fringes, 
flounces, sashes, and lappets, that is perfectly be- 
wildering. Fashion seems to indicate not so much 
the kind and manner, ps the quantity of trim- 
ming. 

In the matter of colors, a few of the new names 
will show the prevailing tendency of the season. 
There is “La flamme du Vésuve,” a tint of fiery 
brilliancy, as its name implies; “Sang du Boeuf,” 
of decidedly sanguinary hue; and “ Feuille d’Au- 
tomne” (autumn leaf). As a counterpoise to these 
colors, we find “ Fumée de Londres” (London fog), 
and “ Feuille morte” (dead leaf ). 

We are informed that evening toilets are made 
“extremely de colleté”—in plain English, very low; 
while sleeves seem to be almost entirely abolished. 

Bonnets are as small as ever, but of no fixed 
shape. With them, as with dresses, an abundance 
of trimming is the main thing. Indeed, it seems 


bonnet, which in this instance seems to serve the 
purpose of a bouquet-holder.” 

Chignons show no symptom of decreasing in size, 
so that every lady who really thinks she is improv- 
ing her appearance by heaping up, with the aid of 
cushions or false hair, an enormous pile at the 
back of her head, may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that her act receives the sanction of 
fashion. Now, from all this mass of apparent 
folly, absurdity and extravagance, the sensible wo- 
man can yet glean enough of value to allow her to 
dress comfortably and properly, yet without con- 
flict with prevailing styles. Every woman of taste 
and judgment will consult her position, her means, 
and her personal requirements, her comfort and 
general sense of propriety, let fashion dictate what 
it will. There is never any unavoidable necessity 
for a lady to wear an unbecoming color, or adopt a 
style which conceals her personal advantages, or 
makes too prominent her defects. 











BRIDES’ DRESSES. 
(See Engraving.) 

No. 1.—Bridal Toilet for a Lady.—Dress of white 
satin, with a double skirt and sash, trimmed with 
deep silk fringe. Wreath and bouquet of orange 
blossoms. 

No. 2.—Bridal Toilet for a Young Girl.—Dress 
of fine muslin. Low square-shaped bodice and 
long sleeves, trimmed with muslin flutings; high 
chemisette of guipure lace. Gored skirt, trimmed 
with four muslin flutings. Wide ribbon sash. 
Myrtle wreath and bouquet. 

No. 3.—Bridal Toilet for a Lady.—High dress 
of white poult-de-soie. Marie Antoinette fichu of 
Valenciennes lace. Orange blossoms in the hair. 

No. 4.—Bridal Toilet for a Young Girl.—High 
dress and sash of white. The trimming consists of 
light garlands of myrtle-leaves and flowers. Myrtle 
wreath. Tulle veil. 

No. 5.—Bridal Toilet for a Young Girl.—Dress 
and polonaise of white gros-grain silk, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace arranged as seen in illustra- 
tion. Myrtle wreath. Tulle veil. 
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TOILET MAT (APPLIQUE). 
(See Engraving.) 

Materials—Black velvet, pink satin, black chenille, 
pink and black purse silk, gold thread, gold braid, 
gold and black beads. This design may be used 
either for a toilet mat or for ornamenting the bottom 
of a work-basket. The foundation is pink satin ; the 
star in the centre is an appliqué of black velvet, the 
rays are copied with gold thread, and the points 
sewn down with gold braid, a French knot of pink 
purse silk being added at every vandyke. The star 
is then surrounded with double vandyke lines, inter- 
lacing each other and worked in chain stitch with 
pink silk; the leaves, which fill the spaces of this 
vandyked line, are put in with both gold thread and 
black chenille. Two circles of black chenille crossed 
with slanting lines of gold thread, are then worked, 
and between these circles there are two waved lines 
interlacing each other, which are copied with gold 
thread ; the diamonds are filled in with black che- 
nille, while one black bead, with a gold one at each 
side, fill the festoons. The design is then completed 
with a waved line of chain stitch in gold thread, 
and three sprays of black chenille, worked at regu- 
lar intervals in point Russe. 

ee 
HOUSEWIFE. 
(See Engraving.) 

This pretty little housewife is in the shape of a 
sailor’s hat, and is hidden under the cover which 
forms the crown of the hat. It is made of card- 
board and black leather cloth, bound and trimmed 
with cherry-colored ribbon. No. 1 shows the house- 
wife with the cover, No. 2 without. Cut first a round 
piece of card-board for the bottom of the housewife 
measuring three and one-fifth inches across; then 
the border, pasting the ends together with a piece 
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of tape, and fasten it to the bottom in the same 
manner. Then cut another round piece of card- 
board measuring three and three-fifth inches across ; 
fasten it on to a border four-fifths of an inch high. 
Quilt it slightly on the top, and cover the bottom, 
with leather cloth. Then prepare a circle of eard- 
board for the housewife itself, which must be made 
so as to fit exactly into the cover. Cover it on the 
outer side with cherry-colored silk, and sew on the 
cross strips of ribbon, as can be seen in illustration. 
These cross strips serve to hold the sewing materials. 
Fasten it on the seam which joins the bottom part 
and border. The border is bound with cherry- 
colored ribbon, and the cover trimmed with wider 
ribbon of the same color. 
ithaca 


SLEEVELESS JACKET. 








This is made of scarlet merino or opera flannel, 
and trimmed with black gimp and black satin 
bows; the aperture for the arm is simply caught 
together at the belt by a bow. It is a very pretty 
addition to a breakfast or morning toilet, and cun 
be made, by any lady who has a little taste and 
ingenuity, to be quite stylish and attractive. 
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MUSLIN CRAVAT. 





No. 4, 


A narrow, double stripe of muslin, headed by in- 
sertion and edging, encircles the throat; the ends 
are embroidered in satin-stitch, and overcast after 
the design No. 2, and are afterwards bordered to 
eorrespond with the stripe. ¢ 

¢ 
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tom with very broad, fine box plaiting, divided by 
a satin band; the lower edge has a fall of lace. 
This is particularly suited to rich silk evening 


: dresses. 


DETAIL OF MUSLIN CRAVAT. 





A very pretty coat sleeve for silk and poplin; 
it is trimmed in curves with narrow gimp, satin 


 quilling, and below the elbow with a fall of thread 


lace. 
ee eee 


NAME FOR MARKING. 





A Gabrielle of gray silk, trimmed with narrow 
crimson velvet and black lace; the cape is round 
like a collar in front, and describes two vandykes 
in the back; the ornament at the belt is formed of Q 
three large leaves, plaited together under the belt; ( 
the petticoat is of crimson merino, trimmed with 
black velvet in straight rows. 
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Warcnworps FoR THE WARFAREOF Lire. From Dr. 
Martin Luther. Translated and arranged by the 
author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family.” New York: M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway. 
The contents of this volume consist principally of 

short and pithy extracts, of a moral or religious 

character, from the “ Letters” and the “ Table-Talk” 
of the Great German Reformer. They are arranged 
under the heads—* Words for the Battle Field,” 

“Words for the Day’s March,” “ Words for the Halt- 

ing Places,” “ Words for the Wounded,” and “ Words 

of Victory.” 

GLOVERSON AND HIS Stent Partners. By Raiph Keeler. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A quiet, well-written story, somewhat languid in its 
action, and more likely to please simply, than to lay 
strong hold on the reader; a book, in short, which, 
while one peruses it, is sufficiently entertaining, but 
Which one can put aside without reluctance, when 
the leisure hour for reading is past. The scene is 
laid in San Francisco, and the story is in some mea- 
sure descriptive of life there. 

Worps or Hore. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A beautiful volume, compiled by the same lady 
whose taste and judgment were so pleasingly shown 
in the preparation of that choice book—“ Golden 
Truths,” to which the present work is a fitting com- 
panion. ‘The selections are in prose and verse, taken 
from a wide range of authors, and have been specially 
intended to meet the wants. of those who have re- 
cently been called to stand by the graves of their 
loved ones. For sale by Turner & Bros., 808 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

Hours or Lersure.—A Series of Miscellaneous Poems. 
By James R. Colhouer. 

Our thanks are due the author for a copy of this 
little volume. Mr. Colhoeur is yet a young man, with 
all the poetic fervor and poetic aspirations of youth. 
His poems, though by no means faultless, are distin- 
guished by an enthusiastic love of country, and of 
liberty, in its best sense, and have much in them that 
speaks well for present performance, while it gives 
hope of still greater excellence in the future. For 
sale by Turner & Bros., 808 Chestnut street, at $1.25. 
Puiu Ecxert’s Struaetes AND Triumpas. A story fér 

Boys. By the author of “ Margaret Claire.” 

Tue Broxen Rock. By Kruna, author of “Lift a Lit- 
tle,” etc., ete. 

Out or tHe Fire. By Mary Devinell Chellis, author of 
“Deacon Sim’s Prayers,” “ Old Sunapee,” etc., etc. 
These are the titles of three books, each excellent in 

its way, recently published by the National Temper- 

ance Society. All are valuable and desirable additions 
to our temperance literature, which, even with the 
advances the cause of sobriety is every day making, 
there need be little fear of overstocking. The good 
that such works do is not to be ealeulated by the su- 
perficial observer. They may seem to fall like rain- 
drops on the thirsty sand, but, nevertheless, their 
influence is ultimately felt. Only a few days since, 
we were told how a little temperance tract, coming 
into the hands of a man, apparently a confirmed sot, 
finally wrought out his redemption from the degrada- 
tion into which he had sunk, and restored him to his 
family and to society, sober and industrious. And 
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this is but one among many similar instances, which 

might be gathered from each one’s individual expe- 

rience. 

THE Otp FRANKLIN ALMANAC FOR 1869. Philadelphia: 
A. Winch, 505 Chestnut street. 


This valuable almanac should have been noticed in 
our last number. It contains, exclusive of the actual 
astronomical calculations, a great variety of statistics, 
chronological tables, and useful matter never before 
introduced into a work of this kind. To all wanting 
a good, reliable almanac, we can safely recommend it. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Arrer THE Storm. By T. 8. Arthur. Philadelphia: 

John E. Potter & Co. 

“ This story,” says The Lady's Friend, “is in Mr. Ar- 
thur’s very best vein, and its subject is one to call forth 
the deepest and highest things of his spirit—the rich- 
est of all those treasures of thought and feeling that 
are laid up through years of earnest life. Many, very 
many, will find their experience partly written out; 
the young may feel a presentiment, as they read, of 
storms ahead in their future—rocks to avoid or be 
wrecked upon; few will fail to be touched with the 
beautiful and satisfying conclusion, stirring the soul 
with a power which flows from the writer’s profound 
religious convictions. We confess to having merely 
glanced over the first part, and begun to read after 
the storm. The feeling so common after severe 
trial—‘ Better that 1 had died!’—is thus answered :— 

“*There are deeper things hidden in the events of 
life than our reason can fathom. We die when it is 
best for ourselves and best for others that we should 
die—never before. And the fact that we live is in 
itself conclusive that we are yet needed in the world 
by all who can be affected by our mortal existence.’ ” 
Tue Cricket’s Frienps. Tales Told by the Crickets 

Teapot and Saucepan. By Cousin Virginia. Boston: 

Nichols & Noyes. 

These little stories are told in a bright, attractive 
way, which will make them very interesting to the 
young people; but that is not all, there is a great deal 
of really valuable instruction of nature and of the 
insect world, in these charming little stories, which 
we most cordially recommend to the young people. 
Amone THE Birps. A Series of Sketches for Young 

Folks. Illustrating the Domestic Life of our Feath- 

ered Tribes. By Edward A. Samuels. Boston: 

Nichols & Noyes. 

The author says in his preface—* Young folks are 
always willing to be amused, and if their amusements 
ean be made instructive, a very desirable end is 
gained.” On the thread of pleasant story in this little 
‘book, is strung a variety of interesting facts. The 
whole, affording a kind of comic little drama of bird 
life, which could only have been written by one who 
had a familiar and loving knowledge of his subject. 
Tus Kerrie Crus. By Cousin Virginia. Boston: 

Nichols & Noyes. 

A very enjoyable book for the small people. Somes 
thing playful and sparkling in the style, which is 
nature’s own gift, and which all the people, alas! who 
‘write and talk for children do not possess. The little 
stories are full of valuable information put ina bright, 


/ quaint way. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“THE HOLLANDS.” 

This excellent serial by Miss Townsend, which ap- 
peared in the Home Magazine last year, is a constant 
theme of praise in the letters we receive. We select 
one among many, as being especially appreciative, 
offering it in the belief that, as the writer says, she 
but gives words to the feelings of all :— 

“Thave just finished the ‘Hollands.’ Itis anincom- 
parable story—‘ Jessamine’ has become a household 
word, an ideal to many a woman, whose attempts to 
reach which will make her life more beautiful, pure, 
and true. To me it is not fiction; and I doubt if it be 
to any. She isa living, breathing woman; as Words- 
worth has it— 

“*A woman not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ 

“I send you my tribute, which, I think, if pub- 
lished, would express the love and reverence that 
many feel for the sweet creation of V. F. Townsend: 


“ JESSAMINE. 
BY BEULAH, ; 
“Ah, Jessamine! sweet Jessamine! 
Lovely in youthful bloom! 
My heart flung open wide its doors, 
Sweet girl, to give thee room. 
Like half-breathed fragrance of the rose, 
We long to breathe again; 
Like valley lilies coyly hid 
In some sequestered glen ; 
Like pansies’ eyes, we learn to love 
For their deep tenderness ; 
Like graceful fern leaves in the dells 
Of some dark wilderness. 
Yea, all the flowers of bower or wood 
I may with thee compare, 
And yet find none so beautiful, 
So graceful, or so fair. 
All honor to the wondrous power 
That won our hearts to bless 
A pure ideal, so truly real, 
In truth and loveliness! 
Yea, wreaths of laurels we would twine 
To crown our lovely queen, 
And bow in loving reverence 
To gentle Jessamine.” 
—+e—— 
“THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” 

Our picture gives universal satisfaction. Every day 
large numbers are ordered by subscribers, who em- 
brace the rare opportunity to get so elegant and valu- 
able a picture at the mere nominal price of $1, less 
than half the price at which it is sold. 

A subscriber who received a copy, writes :—* Your 
picture, ‘The Angel of Peace,’ exceeds my highest 
expectations,” 

Another says:—It is the most beautiful thing I 
have ever seen, and I am so enamored with it, that 
I enclose one dollar for another copy.” 

“«The’ Angel of Peace,’” writes another, “is re- 
ceived, for which I thank you. It is very beautiful. 
I already had a smaller picture, a photograph, which 
I bought not long after the death of my first child. 
It looked so much as if it were my own child that the 


¢ angel was bearing away in her arms, that the tears 
¢ ran over my face. The picture has since been a great 
comfort and consolation to me.” 

“ Your picture, ‘The Angel of Peace,’” says another, 
“came like the magazine, all right. It is a beautiful 

¢ picture, far excelling what I expected to find.” 

(Another writes :—‘“I have received your lovely pic- 

¢ ture, and cannot tell you the satisfaction it affords me 
to look upon it.” 

And another says :—‘‘‘ The Angel of Peace’ is duly 
received, for which receive my best thanks. It is so 
charming, I am entranced with it; and it seems as 
though I would never be satisfied looking at it.” 

We could fill a page and more with praise like 
this. 

-_—So— 
CHURCH’S NEW “NIAGARA.” 

Church’s New “ Niagara” has been on exhibition in 
Philadelphia, at Earle’s Gallery, Chestnut street above 
Eighth, and attracted crowds of art-loving people, 
who, in a city where the artists are second to none in 
America, are well qualified to appreciate a painting so 
thoroughly worthy of admiration. 

The view selected is just below the American Falls, 
at a point between the top of the cliff and the river 
level. In the immediate foreground is the American 
Falls, with the beautiful rainbow, which once seen is 
always remembered as a thing of beauty, lying at its 
feet. Luna Island and Falls, Goat Island, and the 
Horse-Shoe Falls, are all under the eye, the view ter- 
minating with Table Rock on the Canada side. 

In the treatment of this grand subject, the artist 
has been eminently successful. The picture grows 
on you, as does Niagara itself, the longer you stand 
and gaze, until you,are held by a kind of fascination. 
Criticism is silent in the presence of so wonderful a 
transcript of nature. 
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THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE. 


This sewing machine, which we are sending as a 
premium, gives the highest satisfaction. 

Mrs. C. E. Morrill, of Charleston, Ohio, writes us as 
follows :—‘‘I have received my sewing machine, and 
cannot say too much in its praise. I have used the 
Howe, Florence, and Wheeler & Wilson, and think 
this superior to any of them, in many respects. It is 
& very easy running machine, makes very little noise 
compared with others, and sews nicely. I am well 
satisfied, and hope you are the same, You can safely 
recommend the Empire Sewing Machine.” 

Mrs. C. E. Lewis, of Oshkosh, Wis., who received 
an Empire Machine, writes :—“I have received my 
machine, and am well pleased with it.” 

saat 
THE BEST DOCTOR. 

This is to certify that I bought a Weeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine, March 7th, 1859, and it has been 
used with entire satisfaction by my daughter, who 
was afflicted with spine disease. It proved the best 
doctor I ever employed, for she not only regained her 
health, but has earned a living with it for herself and 
me ever since. Mrs. M. B. Bau. 
New York, Nov. 29, 1868. 
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A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Some of our subscribers, whose names were re- 
ceived during the month of January, did not get their 
magazines as promptly as they wished; in some cases 
there being a delay of a week or ten days. The rea- 
son for this lay in the fact, that the influx of subscri- 
bers was unusually large—so large that it was impos- 
sible, even with an extra force in the office, working 
late at night, to get the names entered as fast as re- 
ceived and the magazines sent off. 

This reason, satisfactory to us in more than one 
sense, will, we are sure, be satisfactory to our sub- 
scribers. This year the Home Magazine reaches a cir- 
culation of many thousands beyond any former year ; 
and we are glad to know, from thousands of letters 
from subscribers, that it is taking a deeper and deeper 
hold each year on the affections of the people. 

“Tue CHILpREN’s Hour” has also gained its thou- 
sands over any former year, and is steadily finding its 
way to the little ones throughout the land. Old and 
young are alike interested in its pages. Fathers, mo- 
thers, and sisters, write that they love to read it ag 
well as the children, and find in its beautiful pages 
much that does them good. Here is an extract from 
the letter of an old man. It touched our feelings 
when we read it :— 

“Thave thought you couid put anotber additional 
name to your little book, and call it the ‘Old Man’s 


Hour,’ too. It has brought many a salt-water tear out 
ofmy old eyes. I am now three-score years and 
seventeen. I confess I never read a little book that 


has delighted and done me so much good (except the 
Bible). My four grandchildren, and my daughter, 
shall I say, almost devour it, and I am not much 
better.” 

Our new magazine, “Once A Monts,” is steadily 
making its way to the people. As number after 
number appears, and its quality and character come 
to be known and understood, it will supply a want 
in our periodical literature long felt and acknow- 
redged. It is emphatically a magazine of good read- 
ing, full of instruction and entertainment, and 
without a heavy or dull article; and, above all, free 
from the slightest taint of evil. We ask the friends 
of a sound, healthy, entertaining and instructive pe- 
riodical literature, to give us all the aid they can in 
this new enterprise. 


RO 


VICKS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND FLORAL GUIDE. 

One of the most enterprising and reliable seedsmen 
and florists in the United States, is Mr. James Vick, of 
Rocheste,r, N. Y., whose Catalogue for 1869 is already 
published. This catalogue is a gem in its way, nearly 
every page being ornamented by excellent illustra- 
tions of flowers. It is valuable not merely as a price 
list, but on account of the beauty of these illustra- 
tions, for the accurate descriptions of the leading 
floral treasures of the world, and for the plain and full 
directions which it contains for sowing seed, trans- 
planting, and after-culture. A mere examination of 
this work is sufficient to excite an enthnsiastic love 
for flowers in those who have scarcely known such a 
sentiment before. 

Our country subscribers will do well to send to Mr. 
Vick for this catalogue. It is sent to all who desire it 
for ten cents—“not one-half its cost,” nor one-tenth 
its value. 

oe 


43- Our thanks are due many corresponpents for 
their “tried receipts,” 








ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Senp a Stamp.—We must remind our correspondents 
that when they write, requesting an answer, they 
should enclose a postage-stamp. About one in twenty 
is sufficiently thoughtful to do this, and our outlay in 
stamps alone, in replying to questions which are often 
about matters foreign to our business, and still oftener 
such as need not have been asked if the writer had 
but given our prospectuses and advertisements a care- 
ful perusal, is incredibly large. 





sages binepentins 

Mrs. W., of Illinois, writes:—“‘In the Home Maga- 
zine { first learned the true duty of a wife and mother. 
Many times have I found an encouraging and strength- 
ening lesson in those books, and should I not live to 
send any more subscribers, I shall always think of 
the editor as my best earthly teacher. May our Lord 
bless and prosper him in his labor of love; for, as a 
friend of mine said to me, “I know that Iam a better 
wife and mother for reading Arthur’s Magazine.” 

selina 

Tue Bartram & Fanton Sewine Macuine.—W. R. Gor- 
don, Schraalenberg, N. J.,to whom we sent one of 
these fine machines, writes :—‘‘ The machine is prob- 
ably the best; so far as simplicity is concerned, it is 
the very best in the market, and does its work well.” 


ee ae 

8@~ Sunday School Teachers, and all interested in 
the cause of Temperance, are referred to the adver- 
tisement on second page of this number, headed, 
“ To Sunday School Teachers.” 


Been 
4a Miss Townsend’s new story will be commenced 
in April number of Home Magazine. 
sath 
4@~ For Premiums, see January number. 
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PROOFS OF OUR PREMIUM PICTURE. 

We have a few very fine India proofs, and proofs be- 
fore%lettering, of “ The Angel of Peace.” If any subscri- 
ber should wish to have one of these, the price will be 
$2.50 for the India proof, and $2 for the plain proof. 
They are exquisite pictures, and cannot be purchased 
of any dealer for less than $5. 


Senne inanee 

Bound Volumes of The Children’s Hour. 

Vols. I., II., III. and IV., handsomely bound in Eng- 

lish cloth, gilt. Price $1 a volume. Sent by mail toany 

address. The four vols. will be sent for $3.50. No more 

beautiful or desirable present could be made to a child. 
ee ee re 


TERMS OF OUR MAGAZINES. 

Arthur's Home Magazine.—$2 a year, in advance, 
$5 for three years, in advance. 3 copies, one year, $5. 
4 copies, $6. 8 copies, and one extra to getter-up of 
club, $12. 15 copies, and one extra to getter-up of 
club, $20. 

Once a Month.—$2 a year, in advance. $5 for three 
years, in advance. 3 copies one year for $5. 6 copies 
and one to getter-up of club, $10. 10 copies and one 
to getter-up of club, $15. 

The Children’s Hour.—$1.25 a year, in advance. $5 for 
three years, in advance. 5 copies, one year, $5. 
10 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. 

All three of these Magazines will be sent one year for $4. 


MAGAZINE CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour, one year...$2.50 
Home Magazine and Once a Month, “ ee 3.00 
Once a Month and Children’s Hour, se ooo 2.50 
All three of the above Magazines “6 ooo nf 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Home Magazine........ 66 





Godey’s Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour.. 3.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Once a Month.. seve 4,00 
All four of these Magazines, one year.........se000 6.50 


Address T7T,.§. ARTHUR & SONS, 


809 & 811 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. ,Pa, . 
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BIRDS AT THE WINDOW. 
L. Xxxm1.—14 
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FASHIONS BY MME. DEMOREST. 
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No. 1.—Miss’s Wargtna Surr.—A House-Dress converted to a street costume, by 
the addition of a hood and overskirt; the dress has a gored skirt gathered into the 
belt across the back ; the remaining distance is without fullness; the body is close 
fitting, and fastens with silk buttons; the sleeve has two puffs set between flat 
bands; the upper edge of the band describes a slight point, which is set upon the 
outside of the arm; the seams are covered with ruching: the hood is in the shape 
of a deep eollar, with two points across the back; the hollow between the points 
is filled in with a section of the material, curved across the lower edge, and plaited 
to the main cape or hood in fine folds. The overskirt describes an apron con- 
nected at the bottom to the back of the belt by curved scarfs; a short skirt de- 
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No. 2, 
scends in small plaits across the hack only; an opening occurs over the hips, be- 
tween the aju tnd the inner edge of each searf. The material for this sult may 
be mohair, poplin, all-wool, or other spring goods, in plain colors, 

No. 2.—WaLkine Suir of gray empress cloth, trimmed with golden-brown taffetas 
silk, pinked out; a row of ruching, set above a narrow ruffle, extends in a direct 
line around the skirt; the stiff outline above this is broken up by three rows of 
ruching describing Vandykes; fitted waist, coat-sleeve and cape, trimmed with 
tne a berthe, with two points in front and one in the back, ornaments the 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 
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BY SIGNOR G. GEORGE. 
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{Entered according to Act of Congress, a. p. 1865, by H. D. Hewrrt, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
Maryland.] 
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Grazioso. 








Watxine Surr of heavy corded silk, trimmed with satin and narrow fringe. Sash of satin, with s 
fan-shaped bow in the back. The underskirt is of green silk, cut in points, and bound with satin. 
Black felt hat, with a long black plume and small bird. 
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